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Preface 



The present series of booklets began with a study by Professor 
Raymond Lallez of a Canadian experiment in the field of adult 
education: the TEVEC case. Now the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion is fortunate enough to obtain the further collaboration of 
this highly qualified specialist, whose lucid and penetrating 
analysis go beyond a mere description of the experiment to contri- 
bute to an understanding of the actual process of innovation. 

A particular interest of this work lies in the fact that this 
is the first time the "^Experiments and innovations* series has 
dealt with an. African subject. Moreover — -and -herein, perhaps, 
lies "the innovation — attention should be drawn to the close rela- 
tionship existing between the experiment itself and the socio- 
cultural environment in which it is situated. This is a far cry 
from the irrelevant survivals which were characteristic of the 
post-colonial era in some countries. 

An examination of the reasons which led the autliorities to lay 
such emphasis on the ruralization of primary education, and hence 
on the training of teachers able to carry it out, will certainly 
give rise to fruitful reflections. The Secretariat would be grat*^. 
ful if readers would' communicate these by means of the question- 
naire annexed at the end of the volume. 
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Introduction 



The need for and orgin of innovation: 
The crisis in education in Cameroon 



The problem of primary education has existed for some time in both 
the western and the eastern region of Cameroon^. As our main in- 
terest is in the origin and process of innovation, we feel it 
essential to point out that, from the beginning, ENIR, and later 
IPAR^, the new and expanded version of ENIR, were designed as 
essential means of solving the problem and are therefore closely 
related to it* 

Our main concern being to identify the agents, the stages and 
the mechanisms of innovation, the form and the terms in which 
this problem originally arose must be made clear from the start* 
In 1965, studies carried out by SEDES (Societe d'etudes pour le 
developpement economique et social) and lEDES (Institut d'etudes 
pour le developpement economique et social) at the request of 
the French Secretariat of State for Co-operation produced figures 
which highlighted the urgency of the situation* 

But convincing and revealing though they were, these figures 
themselves were not a decisive factor: Government authorities and 
those responsible at the highest level for education were of course 
aware of them, but we were able to ascertain that, at the time, 
their circulation was restricted, not to say confidential, and 
that 'consequently their existence was largely unsuspected, even by 
most of those in charge of education. There was, however, already 
a widespread feeling that education was undergoing a crisis, in 
fact this feeling preceded the surveys to which we refer* Political 
leaders wer'e among' the first to become acutely aware of it at an 

1* The Federal Republic of Cameroon became the united Republic of 
Cameroon in 1972. 

2. ENIR (Ecole _normale d' instituteurs de plein exercice a vocatio^ 
rurale, Rurally Oriented Primary Teacher Training Institute) 
founded in 1967 became IPAR (Institut de pedagogie appliquee 
a vocation rurale. Institute of Rurally Oriented Applied Educa- 
tion) in August 1969* 

1 
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early stage: as far back as 1962, Ihe Congress of the UNC (Union 
nationale Camerounaise) raised the problem in public and discussed 
it at length. The President of the Republic was no less sensitive 
to the prob lem and 'i n an impor tant speech in l965 he stated it even 
more forcefully, at the same tiiue setting new aims for national 
education. This prompt and keen political awareness, soon expres- 
sed as a sustained and resolute policy was to be a constant and 
decisive factor, which is wliy we empliasize it at the outset. Politi 
cal leaders were not, however, the only ones to be aware of the 
problem: it was felt acutely by many teachers and particularly by 
the regional and departmental inspectors. Their dual role as admin- 
istrators and educators no doubt made them particularly sensitive 
to it and also exp 1 ains the i nevi t ab ly impor taut par t they were to 
play in the d evelopment of inn ova t ion , whe ther by suppor t ing i t 
or-opposing it, ad vane ing it or ho Idi ng it back . 

This uneasy feeling, wliich has already been described as wide- 
spread , acute and emerging at an early stage was also to prove 
well-founded. All who experienced it had two reasons for doing so, 
corresponding to two criticisms. The first criticism of elementary 
education, and also - to some extent as a result of the latter - 
of secondary education, was tliat it was highly expensive. The 
small number of cliildren completing their primary education and the 
even smaller proportion obtaining tlie primary school certificate 
(Certificat d'etudes pr imaires-CEP) '^^a.s deplored by all. Regret 
was also expressed at tlie high rate of dropping out and at the 
large number of cliildren repeating grades. This, then, was the 
.first criticism. The second merely strengtliens and extends "it. 
The small number of school-leavers - including tliose wiio had com- 
pleted the course and obtained a diploma - who were able easily 
to integrate and take an effective part in society was anotlier 
KvmDtom of tilie low cost-benefit ratio of education. Tlie in- 
tolerable paradox of the education system was therefore, that, 
whilst being very costly and training only an elite, it did not 
train tliat elite properly either to achieve personal fulfilment 
or to play their due role in national development. 

In both respects the quantitative studies and statistical 
surveys only confirmed what many already suspected . This suspi cion 
was, of course, reinforced by the conclusive nature of the figures 
and their magnitude, but they did not produce the sensation and 
revelation which they miglit otherwise have done. Of course 
the general feeling of dissatisfaction would not have -irisen in tlie 
first place if numerical and quantitative considerations had not 
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played some part, but until the publication of the studies and 
surveys these considerations were only intuitive and very approxi- 
mate, beiny based on incomplete, ru le-of-thumb observations. They 
were discussed at meetings, for instance the annual assembly of 
inspectors, where they were used as supporting evidence ratiier 
than as an argument in themselves, and where the unsatisfactory 
performance of the education system was discussed from first- 
hand experience and from'a professional point of view. 

To conclude this analysis of the situation immediately preceding 
the change-over in which we ^^ave attempted to identify its main 
initial cause, it could be said that, in 1967 , tliere was a feeling 
in Cameroon, which v;as much more marked in political and administra- 
tive and among teachers circles than in tlie population in general, 
that education, and particularly elementary education, was suffering 
from serious deficiencies, botli in its conception and in the methods 
used. Tt could also be said that at this tine these deficiencies 
were apparent in the low cost-benefit ratio of education, wl;tither 
considered from the viewpoint of actual cost or from that of the 
role played in society by the products of the system. When the 
exact figures became known, this feeling was confirmed. Out of 
.that feeling arose a desire for change, voiced both in political 
assemblies and speeches at the highest level and in professional 
meetings and lectures on education by those who, by virtue of the 
heritage of the past and of the French tradition, played a leading 
part in primary education. (V.^estern Cameroon, where rules and 
customs closer to the British tradition prevail, should therefore 
be considered separately). 

Before we turn our \ at tent ion to a de t ai led aiialys i s of the f ac tor s 
and mechanisms at work in the process of innovation itself, a brief 
account of the operat; on and performance of the Cameroonian systen 
of education is necessary. Before giving it, however, we should 
make clear our reasons for doing so, for it may othenv'ise appear 
to contradict what hak been said above. U'hile t lie re is no need 
to know the exact figures in order to be aware of the shortcomings 
of an education system, it^i^^ nonetheless true that there would be 
no such malaise without the shortcomings. An explanation of the 
malaise therefore implies a knowledge of th.e shortcomings. It 
should, be added that the feeling of d iss at i s f ac t ioii helped to 
create the demand for more accurate figures and that these, in 
turn, increased dissatisfaction. Moreover, and this is particularly 
important, many of the difficulties and obstacles wliich were to 
hold back innovation or change its course, were directly or indirectly 

3 
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connected wi th the quant i tat ive aapeccs of the p rob lems . 1 1 i s 
therefore not surprising that those figures were such an important 
factor in the decisions taken at t:he beginning and throughout the 
whole process of innovation. Having identified the area of activ- 
ity and described the climate of opinion as being one of awareness 
of tlie need for change, it would be difficult either to understand 
or to cont Lu'je tiii s s tudy wi thou t us ing f i gures and statistics to 
illustrate the situation upon which the change was to operate and 
CO identify its most sensitive points. 

The tl'ue nature of the problems and their extreme seriousness 
will b'^ ...ore apparent if the scale of the efforts already made by 
Cameroon in the f i eld of education are ful ly appreciated ^ . Some 
years before, th.e :i:.ount spent on education in the two federated 
states had already reached ; ')% of the national budget. In 1965 
there were 821,423 children of school age (5-14 years) in Hast 
Cameroon and 245,000 in West Cameroon (6-14 years). In East Cameroon 
the total number of children attending schools had increased from 
350,000 in 1960 to 609,000 ii 1966, the average yearly increase 
being approximately 10%. 

Table 1 

School enrolmcnn rates from 1960 to 1966 for children of 
6 to 13 years of age in East Cameroon 

Year Pupils | Number of pnpils Attendance rates 

(in thousands) per 1000 inh.abitants from 6-13 years 



1960 356 - - . , 

1961 371 

1962 428 112 

1963 490 126 

1964 552 133 * ^ - 

1965 577 144 55. J 

1966 609 147 56.4 

1. The numbers, statistics, percentages and tables given in this 
chapter are taken from the following documents: l.u i'C^^oy'm dc 
l^e>:<;cip:cney:t I'.^-.v.-rv?:^^ Yaounde, IPAR, 10 February 1972. 
.v>v:r*t rlequest for Assistay.L^c p'O^^ !:hti icd ■ij.tioniZ ih^velop- 
x-:y:r- Progrrj^ne to aet up a national iKiJtitutti' of Kducai-ioyi in 
i'r;nerooK. December 1971. More details will be found in these 
two works and in those listed in the annexed bibliography. 
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These enrolment rates mask considerable regional disparities, 

T£.ble 2 . 

Enrolment rates in, the various administrative regions of 
East Cameroon 



Administrative regions School enrolment rates 



South-Central 79.4 

Coastal ' 75.3 

West 74.2 

East ' 67.5 

Nortli^ 18.5 



These disparities should be borne in mind when considering the 
process of innovation for, as can be imagined, r.hey greatly compli- 
cate the situation. The diswrepancy between the northern region and 
the others is particularly noticeable. In V/est Cameroon, enrolments 
increased from 73,411 in 1959-1960 to 124,300 in 1964-1965, the 
rate of enrolment being 51.3%. It is interesting to note the 
parallel increase in numbers at the different levels of education, 
illustrated in the following table which shows the development of 
education from 1960 to 1970: 

Table 3 

Increases in enrolment rates at the different levels of 
education in East Cameroon fron I960 to 1970 



Level of Education 


1960 


' 1970 


Increase 


Primary 


421 000 


901 000 


114 


Secondary 


12 100 


63 900 


428 


Higher 




2 000 


2 000 



The increase in school enrolments in Cameroon can also be 
illustrated by figures showing the annual average growth rates, 
the present situation and estimates made in connexion with the 
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third five-ye-ir development plan (1971-1976)^. 

Table 4 

Increase in school population foreseen in the third fivu-ye^'r 
plan in East and West Cameroon 



Average annual growth rate: 5% (5 years) 



East Cameroon 669 OOU 690 OOU 850 000 

West Cameroon 183 400 203 800 258 300 



Cameroon 852 400 B93 800 1 108 300 



Average annual growth rates in rect-nC years: 

East Cameroon 14% (15% expected during third plan) 
West Cameroon 23% 



Ease Cameroon 
WesL Cameroon 

Cameroon 



37 200 
4 530 



\2 000 
4 900 



7 5 UUO 
8 lUO 



41 730 



;S 900 



83 lUO 



1. These tables are taken from the 
op. ci t . , p . 2 and 3 . 
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Table A cont. 



Annual average growth rates in recent years: East Cameroon 13.1% 

West Cameroon 16.3% 

l^^er/iv 2969/70 1973/7C 

East Cameroon 11 272 12 720 19 280 

West Cameroon 1 788 2 080 4 100 

Cameroon 13 060 lA 800 23 380 



:y: ghev c^iUirciti ok (including students abroad) 
Average annual growth rates (1962-67): 15% 

I9nb/t:9 I JO 9/7 9 197 6/7 '9 

3 175 3 750 6 000 

, approx . approx . 



• With an averagu rate of primary school enrolment of over 60%, 
the country was reaching a critical point beyond which squandering 
of resource's and failure to meet real needs would become hard to 
tolerate. If the system were to become too expensive to operate 
and too unrelated to the needs of society, the development envisaged 
under the third five-year plan, combined with the considerable 
demand for training which it created^, would cause a dangerous 
situation in which the deficit would increase at the sane rate as 
school attendance and very likely even faster. In this case the 
improvement of education would become not only necessary but urgent 
if financial and possibly social and political disaster were to be 
averted. Hence also the urgent necessity for the planning depart- 
ments to carry out serious statistical surveys. The results were 
so eloquent that it is easy to understand when reading them with 
what irresistible force the awareness of need was to develop into 
a sense of urgency. This quantitative information played an 

t 

1. For analysis of these needs see .. >v_*'; ' .i^dt : ^UiK.\: , , . 

op . ci t . 
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important part in alerting certain people in authority to the 
situation, and the sense of urgency became one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the process of innovation. Although it explains 
many aspects of this process and accounts for many of the methods 
used to further it, the fact that neither those in authority nor 
the public at large had the necessary information or desire for 
information to be aware of its importance nevertheless explains, 
in our opinion ^and as we shall attempt to show, a certain number 
of other aspects of the process of innovation and certain peculiar- 
ities in its progress and in the strategy adopted. 

Before giving in detail the figures which demonstrate the poor 
standard of education^ some basic and significant figures could 
serve as an iatroduction. Nearly 50% (436 out of 1,000) of pupils 
beginning primary education will have dropped out after three years. 
The seriousness of this state of affairs will be fully appreciated 
when it is realized that failure to continue primary education be 
yond the third year inevitably involves a very high risk that the 
reading skill will be lost. In West Cameroon in ,1960/1961, 159,000 
children were counted in the first grade of primary school; six 
years later there were 5A,0b0 registered in the final primary grade, 
a wastage rate of approximately 66%. The figures for the examina- 
tion results at the end of the primary course are equally revealing 
only 31.8% of the pupils in the final primary grade obtain the CEP 
(''t^>'K-VL;.:r: vr:-:.z-:y^^c) . At this rate, the CEP therefore 

costs seven times more than it would in a system without any wastage. 
In all, only 17% of the pupils reaching the top class of primary 
school'will be able to continue their studies which, in any case, 
are no guarantee of employment, whilst 83% will find that their 
education has ^iven them little preparation for personal fulfilment 
or for the role of active and productive citizens. For every 1,000 
pupils enrolled in primary school, only 5 will pass their ^..^^•u.u:^- 
i'^'at^ many years later. ' . . 

« The following tables^, drawn up on the basis of existing statis- 
tics and the preparatory documents for the third five-year plan, 
illustrate this alarming situation. Table 5 illustrates wastage 



See Labrousse A. Les deperditions scolaires et leurs incide 
sur le cout des eleves. / * ;' 'V .•"•^ ' ■ ^ ■ - 
(Yaounde"), t\c. 9, September-October 1970. 
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from one grade to the next over a five-year period (1965/66-1969/70) 
in West Cameroon, where almost all primary schools are private 
(in 1968/1969 only 69 of the- 760 primary schools were run by local 
authorities. The significance of the wastage rate at tlie end of the 
fourth year (15.9% on average) lies in the fact that fees must be 
paid from the fifth year onwards. It is particularly serious that 
losses should be so heavy at the end of the first year (24.2% on 
average). The reason given for the particularly high wastage rate 
at the end of primary education only underlines its seriousness. 
To advance the theory that pup i Is abandon their studies at this 
stage because they have little hope of continuing them beyond pri- 
mary level is to call the concept nature and aims of education it- 
self into question. 

Table 5 

Progres s ive decrease in primary enro • ment s from 1965 to 1970 
in Wes t Cam'er oon (as percentage of pr evi ous year ' s enrulmeut ) 



Years Class Class Cla^s Class - Class Class 

lto2 2 to 3 3to4 4 to 5 5to6 6to7 



1965/66 


12. 


.8 


4 . 


.9 


10. 


.0 


lb. 


.6 


8. 


.1 


23. 


.0 


1966/67 


33. 




3. 


.3 


5 . 


.6 


15. 


.3 


3. 


, 2 


31. 


.1 


1967/68 


23. 


. 1 


10. 


. 1 


10. 


.1 


11. 


.8 


7. 


. A 


18. 


.8 


1968/69 


18. 


. 5 


11. 


.9 


11. 


.9 


7. 


. 5 


10. 


2 


12. 


.9 


1969/70 


13. 




f 

^4 . 


.3 


13. 


. 5 


28, 


.1 


16. 


.0 


40, 


1 



Average 

1965/70 20.3 6.9 10.5 15.9 9.0 25.2 
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Table 6 



Actual progress of an intake of 10,000 new pupils enrol Kd in the 
first year of primary education in East Cameroon^ 
(Public and private education combined) 















Z2'U 




Year 1st 


2nd 3rd Ath 5th 6ch 


7rh 8th 9th 


10th 


11th 12th 13t]i 


Numb er of 


7 


410 


5 640 


5 0^0 








s tudent s 
















10 000 


6 


550 5 300 ' 














I 

passed CKP 1 460 








Gener 


ill secondai'y c^ducation 


757 637 533 


439 


149 103 67 












passed BEPC 


290 


passed bac. 4b 


I.on^ 


t echnic 


al course 




14(2) 12(2) 10(2) 


8(2) 


42 37 21 
















9 p as s ed T e c h . Ba c . 


Short 


teclmical course 


2.^9 199 153 


113 














pas s ed CAP 


71 








Post primary 




65 33 
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1. Taking into account repeating and drop-outs at all levels of tiie system (average fur 
the 1965/1969 period). 

2. Recruitment being discontinued: only the upper secondary course to be retained. 



Table 7 



Average figures for repeating and drop-outs at the various levels 
of the educat ion sys tern in East Cameroon 
(average over the 1965-1970 period, public and private education combined) 



Level and type 
of education 


Kate 


1st 
year 


2nd 
year 


3rd 
year 


4 th 
year 


5th 
year 


6th 
year 


7th 
year 


Primary 


Repeat! ng 


40 


34 


30 


28 


31 


43 




Drop-g^s 


26 


12 


14 


b 


5 






Secondary- 
general 


r^. ^ — 

Repeating 


9 


9 


13 


20 


13 


27 


34 


Drop-out s 


U 


15 


15 




27 


25 




Secondary- 
long technical 


Repeating 










14 


8 


56 


Dr op-out s 










10 


37 




S econdary- 


Repeat ing 




9 


5 


17 








short technical 


Drop-outs 


30 

1 


21 


25 
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Table 8 



Cost of training pupils to various levels of qualification, 
taking wastage into account, in East Cameroon - Public Education 



Quali fications 


— — . — . 

Theoret ical 
cost (in CFA 
francs) 


Actual cost taking intc 
account repeating and 
drop-outs (CFA francs) 


CEPE (primary) 


32 160 


411 650 


BEPC (lower secondary) 


225 200 


450 400 


CAP (vocational 

proficiency) 


435 920 


* 1 046 210 


General Baccalaureat 


265 020 


644 000 


Technical Baccalaureat 


431 


1 725 000 



Costs shown are those for the course of study leading directly up 
to the examination only. 



Agreement on the causes of this poor cost-benefit ratio appears 
to be as general as the feeling of dissatisfaction which we have 
described. It is true that most of "thr-ra are so obvious as to 
call for no comment. No one, for instance, has ever , disputed the ■ 
importance of factors external to the school system, social and 
health factors in particular. The pupil's family cannot help him 
to retain and consolidate what he learns at school: he is often 
weakened by malnutrition, the fatigue caused by travelling long 
distances, by parasites and malaria. The government is aware of 
these problems, which it is trying to solve in so far as economic 
growth permits it to develop its sT3'C>el policy. But factors specif- 
ically connected with the school are just as numerous and important 
12 
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and just as indisputable. It is quite clear that the large number 
of pupils per class was and still is an obstacle to effective teach' 
ing. In 1965/1966 there were 4,954 classes in official schools and 
the numbers per class were as follows:^ 



less than 30 pupils per class . • . 782 

30-39 pupils per class 743 

40-49 pupils per class , 862 

50-59 pupils per class 774 

60-69 pupils per class 642 

70-79 pupils per class .\ 390 

80 and over 761 



Numbers are highest in the first grades, which often have over 
100 pupix--. The problems of overcrowding in sucii classes are ag- 
gravated by the inadequacies of the premises and the primitive 
nature or, as is much more often the case, absence of furniture. 

It is unanimously agreed that age disparities also impede ef- 
ficiency. 'Primary schools accept too many children who do not 
belong to the age group for which the course was designed:' approxi- 
mately 68,000 of the 576,000 pupils in 1964/5 were 14 or over^. It 
is not therefore surprising that many pupils are very behind with 
their studies, and this in turn creates a considerable educational 
problem. In 1964/5 the figures for State schools in lour l^'iai' tar*''}:! 
were as follows : 

Table 9 

Proportion of children who had fallen behind their own age group 
in first, third and fifth grades of State schools in 4 u^'pa^'t^ 
ricnti^ (1964/65) 



Primary school 
grade 


Normal age 
or younger 


One or two years 
behind 


Three or more 
years behind 


First 


25.1:: 


46.3% 


28.6% 


Third 


16% 


46.3% 


37.7% 


Fiftli 


10.6% 


30.3% 


59.1% 



1. These fi^-Urcs and those that follow are t/jktni from thp :n',rft 
i'cquci'i foy f . . op . cit. 

2. Ibid. 
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This situation worsens steadily from the beginners^ classes to 
the final class, where pupils are as much as three years behind. 

Long before 1967 it was generally accepted that the main reason 
for the poor performance of the education system was the insuffi- 
cient training of the vast majority of primary school teachers. It 
is therefore natural that analysis of the nature and consequences 
of this conviction, as firmly held as it was widespread, should 
make it possible to, identify the start of the process of innovation 
and begin to analyse that process. 
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I. Prelude to Innovation: the Nrth of ENIR h 



This is unanimously agreed to have been the decisive factor, for 
two main reasons. The first is a general reason connected with 
what one might call the logic of education: if children are being 
poorly educated the cause must first of all be sought in the edu- 
cators themselves, and their training improved or reformed. This 
may seem a rather high-handed argument but it is not an easy one 
to counter, which is why, whenever a need for change begins to be 
felt, it leads to a call for the reform of teacher training. The 
same reasoning leads to the conclus ion that th6 better the prima.ry 
education, the easier it will be to improve secondary education: 
thus, to be effective, the improvement of education must begin 
with the teachers or trainee teachers working in primary schools. 
Even if it were as simple and obvious as it seems ,' this cone iuj; ion 
cannot be put into pract ice wi thout rais ing many complex problems 
to which it ii; not always possible to find such simple and 'ol^vious 
solutions. This soon becomes apparent in any reform launched on 
this basis and, the reform in Cameroon was no exception to the 
rule. Hut the generally accepted facts and the persuasiveness of 
the above reasoning convinced everyone of the need for reform and 
this general agreement, at any rate at the beginning, meant that 
the urgency of the need was recognized witliout difficulty. 

In addition to the general argument set out in the preceding 
paragraph, specific shortcomings in Cameroon pointed to teacher 
training as a key area. However, the shortcomings themselves 
were open to two different interpretations, not by any means mu- 
tually exclusive, which suggested different remedies. Distinguish- 
ing between them involved clarifying the premises of the preceding 
argument, which resulted in the idea of rerorm of teacher training. 
This definition and clarification of the problem was a pre-condi- 
tion for purposeful reform and without them it would not be poss- 
ible to understand how the idea was put into effect and the- ref orni 
carried out . 

According to the first interpretation, the inadequacy of tea- 
cher training is seen in terms of under-quaiif ication, a low level 

15 
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of general knowledge and culture, but also insufficient skill in 
communicating knowledge or culture to pupils. This kind of defi- 
ciency obviously existed in Cameroon and there was no difficulty 
in reaching agreement on this point. 

Table 10 

Composition of primary teaching staff in East. Cameroon, 1970 



Categories 


Qualifications 


Number of teachers 


Percentage 


Primary teachers 


Baccalaureat 


247 


1.8% 


Assistant primary 


BE or BIiPC 


1926 


14.4% 


teachers 








General teachers 


CAYHEG 


1560 


. 11.6^^: 


Instructors " 


Certificate of 








Primary Studies 


9674 


72.2:-: 



i/rt.i.ca'iyi(j vuvilr, foy the'C}^!' iiad got r:o fuvtficr tr.ay: that 
u^.Vi-',L th^crrii)c ivcr-j und Uiat oyiiy 10': oj' pi'czat'i.'J frhi te'aahtH'i 



In West CanierooTi the situation is little better. In tact it 
is aggravated by the £act that instructors cannot be given a\xy help 
by inspectors, bjcjust. the latter are firstly tou few, 
lack tlie financial resouirces and transport facilities necessary 
to carry out their task as teaching advisers and because they 
are over-burdened with administrative work'. In 1965/1966 one 
inspector was responsible on average for 263 teachers in State 
and private schools. To ^;cL a \ettor idea' of what this figure 
means, the number of school days (less than 200 a year) and the 

1. Taken from the i\: /ttt.'r ;bi' t*.; : ..■>:L't ••• op. cit, 
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d is tances i nvolved in v i s i L in^; schuo is in the bush * , inus L bo taken 
into account. 

No -one cou Id rei^.a in ind i i fcrent to these I i j.;ures . It wa s there- 
fore inevitable that if relorni was ever to be undertaken it would 
take tliein into consideration and attempt to raise tiie levj^l of 
qualifications . In view of the necessar iiy 1 itni ted resources 
available for initial training, it w:is just as inevitable that 
particular attention would have to be paid to the provision of in- 
service training; for teacliers. 

Tliese fi<;ure,s are so impressive and so eloquent th<it they may 
make it tempting, particularly for those wl^o are themselves well 
educated, l)y which we mean educated within the framework and 
according to the standards of traditional education - to j;ive 
absolute priority to tliis first kind of deficiency, overlooking; 
the second, nej.; le c t inj; it an J <^ventually forgetting; its existence. 
This is what liarpened , for some tiuic and to a cert^.in extent, to 
many inspectors at regional and departmt-ntal level in Cameroon 
who liad reached a iiigli level of education, cither at the Kcole 
Norma le Super i euro at Y:iounde or in France at ti»:^ Hcolo norma Ki 
superieure in Saint-Cloud or the Kcole normale prirnaire in AuLouii, 

Withmit entirely rejecting tlie first interpretation of the 
inadequr.cy of teacher training, one might also advance a second 
interpretation and hence other possilile reasons for tlie poor 
results of education, and so suggest otlier ruir.edies. It is impor- 
tant that we sh(.>uld define thi.s secLUid kind of s'nor tcomi ng be- 
cause, if it had not been recogni;:ed, no real refon;i would 
have taken place in Canieroon. Moreiiver, only by observing how 
and 'jy whoi:i it .was recogni::ed will it become clear wiiy the procuss 
of innovation was ai)le to be ^lenu ine and effective. The effect 
of the considerable diverg.ence of views which emerged '.vitiiin an 
app/irent cons e^ mis on the development of refori:i was to be impor- 
tan:; firstly it concerned a point unanimously considered to be 
vital and secondly it was temporarily to exclude from the reform 
movement those who occupied an iinportant position in iinary edu- 
cation and wiio could, indeed should, have been the :;'.'ain instiga- 
tors and supporters of such a iiiovemcnt. 

It niay l)e considered that tlie poor standard of primary education 



1, Taken from t'uc 



, p. 13-1-.. 
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is due not only to the lew level of ' qual i f i cat i on of teachers, 
as it has been defined so far, but also to tlie unsu i tab i 1 i ty or 
incorrect orientation of the education given, wiiicli --may be un- 
suited not only to the pupils receiving it, to their circumstances 
their way of life and tlieir outlook, but also to the social and 
economic needs of the i r count ry wh ich suppo rt s tliem and to whose 
life and development they must in turn make a contribution .This* 
hypothesis does not affect the general conclusion tiiat teachers 
are not proper.'.y qualified to give the kind of education they 
have to give and that tlieir own t raining sliould therefore be 
reconsidered and improv^'ed. Hut tlie same words now have a different 
Cleaning: * inadequate qualifications^ no longer means inadequate 
knowledge and insufficient ability to transmit knowledge. The 
training itself, its methods, content and above all i t s ob j ec t ives 
are now being called into question. The questioning of objectives 
in 'fact calls for radical clianges in methods, attitudes and cur- 
ricula. The example of Came ro cm will be t-irther confirmation of 
what we attempted to prove in a different context.^ Genuine 
innovation is only possible - wiiich does not neccssarilv mean it 
will be effective - if riew obj/ectives are dufinuu. Methods may 
of course be the starting poiiit but a genuinely new approach 
will emerge only to I lie extent! that the lull use of the new 
methods leads spontaneously to new objectives or calls the old 
obj ect ives into ques t ion , and caus es new ones to be cliosen . 

Lt follows tiiat emphasis on one or other of the two interpre- 
tations will lead to different approaclies to the improvemerit of 
teacher training and the differences will be even greater if one 
is empliasized to the almost complete exclusion of tiie other. Adop- 
ting the first interpretation, improvement may be acliieved in two 
different ways, which are not mutually exclusive and cari be com- 
binejl,^"he first is to facilitate the assimilation and trans- 
/mission |of knowledge by cutting down tiie amount to be learned. 
This by /no means precludes reco^;nition or the im.portance or the 
second way, that-^is to say actir.g 'ipon the level of recruitment of 
.student teacliers ,* the lengtli and level of their studies, and the 
level and c|ualit> of teacher educators. According to the second, 
int" erpre ta t ion , improvement cannot be obtained simply by curtail- 
ing curricula and extending or raising; the level of the training 

1. Lalle?:, K. '.'7.'*:- Ti".?; ' '-^t:"-''; t?: rir^^'^i^^'-'r^-^ -'v ttv/^ ^''ii^i/a-^roK 

. tv* 7 ' .\v ; L : i-r: o*;v P a r i s > U n e s c o : I BE' , 1 y 7 z . 64 p . 

(Experiments and innovations in education, No. i). 
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already given. As tiie example ol Cameroon vill illuiitraLO, Llie 
first hypothesis does not lead to a genuinely new approacii. 
Adopting the second assumption, iiowever, the iniproveinent l1 
teachers^ training and of their qua 1 il' i cat ion is s^en as directly 
and fundamentally linked witli basic clianges which go beyond the 
framework of training itself and raise complex and far-reaciiing 
issues wiiich were not always foreseen by the proni(.iters of the 
original reform, are not always easy to solve and whose solution 
in any case calls for a long-term strategy, involving time and 
study and also risks. Ine example of Cameroon is further proci 
of this, liven -if the first hypothesis does lead to some innova- 
tions, they remain within the established framework oi existing 
curricula and institutions, which it is their ultimatu aim to 
consolidate. Innovation resulting 'rom the second iiypo thesis is 
situated within a wider context of refornj, whether or not tills 
is desired or indeed r.niiizeJ, and the extent to which such a 
situation is desired or realized will influence, complicate and 
at^times even intensify the process of innovation. 

it is true tl;at, even before they were invited t<.) meet at 
what were iiencef orward to be called 'inspectors' seminars', the 
inspectors themselves had decided to meet once a year to discuss 
their problems. It is also true that during these meetin,!^^ they 
had, on the basis of first-hand experience and professionJi,\ analy- 
sis, raised the problem of tiie cost-beneiit ratio of edu^^'lion, 
and that these debates were not me rely inconcl us ive specu la t ions - 
as early as 1950 tiiey sought and believed they liad found solutions 
to the problem in hand and iiiur.ed ia t e ly suhi^iitted a certain number 
of proposals to the governm.ent. It would therefore seem that 
they were justified in maintaining subseciuent ly that tliey iiad not. 
failed in their niission and were not the last ones to draw up ,ind 
propose a plan of reform. However, when their 'plan is examined 
it is clear tliat it boils down to only two recommendations, the 
second of which follows on from tiie first. Firstly, new curricula 
need to be adopted; but apart from certain adiustments to local 
conditions wh icli affect tlieir spirit and approach superficially, 
if at all, what tiie inspectors vere really proposing was a curtail 
ment of curricula. Secondly, it was argued, lack of qualitied 
teachers is the main obstacle Cv^o the implementation of such 
curricula, the only real basic problem being that ol tiie initial 
training and in-service training of tuacliers, so tiiis is tiie task 
to wliicli we sliould devote our full att-pr^cion and we should i)e 
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prepared Co accept or request: iuternai ional aid Lo help us lo 
carry it out. We recognize the importance of tliis plan in the 
sense that it called for considerable human and financial resources, 
i)ut it was not so significant from tiie point ul view of innovation. 
Of course the plan entailed the setting up of a system ol in- 
service training, but in aceordance with the v^eneral appn^ich, tiiis 
was to be inte^;rated within the existing framework. Tar from leading- 
to radical transformation of the institutions already in existence, 
and particularly of the teacher training: school, whose three-year 
course prepared students for the : .\\\dc;::^r-'ut alter rt-oruilin); 
tiiem at liKPC level, its logical result would have been to extend 
and multiplv them. It was therefore doubtful whet "tier any innovation 
was involved, and it would in any case have been liir.itod; it wjs 
also doubtful wii ether it could be carried out. As to international 
aid, it could only play a temporary and subsidiary role. Of course 
it is not a factor to be overlooked, and could play an iniportant 
part in the introduction and launch i ni; of a project, but such aid 
would not be j.; ran ted to implement proposals which merely shored 
up thu old system. The government would there! ore iiave to 1 ind 
the necessary resources. lUit how was this possible in a national 
budget in which, as we have shown, the amount devoted to education 
had already reached a critical level? It could be argued that the 
proposed measures, by improving the cost-benefit ratio ol educa- 
tion, would have paid for themselves twice ovcv , Apart irom the 
fact that this did not solve the problem of the initial investment, 
as tiie benefits would not be reaped for some considerable time 
alter tlie outlay, those responsible for the political decision would 
also have had to be convinced of the decisive nature of the improve- 
ment; but not only was there no guarantee that by making exception- 
al sacrifices for the sake of basically traditional ly.easures, thuv 
would not be wasting even more money but, as we have already pointed 
out, their basic concern was to bring about an improvement in 
which education and development would be more closely linked, and 
tl\ey were therefore particularly interested in a reform wiiiclf em- 
phasized the adjustment of education to economic and social condi- 
tions, redefining its objectives in the light of this new outlook. 

It should now be possible to understand not only how a gen- 
uine reform movement was able to start in earnest but also wuy its 
scope was at first limited and why it progressed through so many 
coniplex and difficult stages. 
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RopresenL at i ves ol i nt e rnaL iona 1 urbanisations u'iu> were 
familiar witli the prublclns ot African countries , and tiiose of 
Cameroon in particular, shared the views of the political leaders, 
licaded by rlie President of the Ke{)ubiic, regarding; tlie puri)osc 
of primary education. Tiiey all felt that it had two main tasks: 
to jL;ive tiiose who were to continue tiieir studies a proper prepara- 
tion lor secondary education and to prepare the rest — the overwheJui- 
int; inajoiity — to intei',i"ate v/ith tiieir tniv i ronrjent dud to promote 
deveiopnent therein. As bi^th society and t'cv>no!:iy in Caii<croon arc 
basically rural, tiie idea ci:;erged o i" a new type ol training; collci^e 
which Wv.>uld train teuciiers to play a key part witiiin tliis specifi- 
cally rural context. The Cai;;eroon ian aatiioritics Were verv lavour- 
ably dlsjn.ised towards tiie education specialists' view ol tiie aims 
ol suc"n an i nst i tut i ttn , as tiiey were convinced that tiiese aims 
reiiocted the objectives of Social and econon.ic development and 
were essentially a ;::eans oi atLainin>' tiiem. I'he representatives 
Ol tiie i p. r e ma t iona i or :;an i ::at ions f^ir their part were certain 
tiiat tills type of iM'uject would interest the L-nited Nations De\',e- 
lopment rroi;ra:;n:;e (I'NDi'), tlie three t>a,sic cnnditions liein-; met. 

Firstly, altliou.uii 'Jl-l'V siiuwed I i C t le hiteres t in research 
projects in education whose prc-spects uf becoii:ing eflective it 
judged eitiier too uncertain oi too distant, and preferred measures 
whicii pro;:iised to become rapidly operational, it was not likely 
to reject cjutrigiit a recjuest concerning: tlie iiumediate establishment 
ol an institution witii responsibility for an ii'.iportant lie Id oi 
training. I'his stress on the L^perational aspect coincided witli tlie 
Cameroon GoverTi:;ient ' s de t e rir.ina t i on to take concrete ::ieasures to 
rem.edy the short coalings of education, and particularly primary 
education, as S(^on as possiijle, liie sen^e uf urgency, whicii was 
to detenr.ine tiie style of tiie innovation, influenciuki its course 
and con.pl ica t i ng its prc.>g,ress, was t lius in s t ruuienta 1 in ensuring 
its actual launching. 

Secondly, L'NDP iiaving accepted tiie need in developing countries 
and in Africa in particular for es tab 1 islinien t s to train teaciiers 
for lower secondary education wiio would tlieinselves be able to train 
tlie s,ub-pr of es s iona 1 personnel necessary for national developtient , 
it was reasonable to expect tliat it would look favourabl;' on the 
plan for a rurally oriented primary teacher training institute (ENIR}.;^. 
if there was evidence, wiiicii would he easy to supply in tlie form 
of f igures and cr i t ica 1 ana lyses , tiia t sucii an ins t i tut ion cou Id 
meet the specilic needs of economic and social deve lopir.en t . 
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Finally, il was well known tliaL UNDi' ass is Lance is condilional 
on a ^;uvcrniuent Liontir ibution , whicii is regarded as evidence ol" 
a political will and of a naLionai policy opLion Co support. Llie 
project as much as possible and as long as ne ceSs ary . The stated 
position of the UNC, the statenients and conununiques issued by 
the State Secretariat lor i'.ducation and above all the specciies 
o I tile I'res iden t oi the Kepub lie all demons t ra t ed that tlie op t ion 
had been made and at the same time helped to create the will by 
acting upon public opinion. This was how the h.N 1 K came into being. 

i''roni April 1^67 to February ISib^, operations went forward 
with remarkable speed. Most people agree t'nat tlie swiftness with 
which the legal preliminaries were dispatched and the decisions 
ii:jp 1 eniented were largely due to the personal conviction, influence 
and action of tiie President of the Republic, that is to say oi tlie 
po I i t ica I au thor i t ies . In Apr i 1 I9bl a request w.is sent to the 
U*'DF for the es t ab 1 ishment of a rura 1 ly or i en t ed teaehe r t r a i n ing 
institute (FN IK), 'ihe cont r ibu t ions ovur seven years of the Uni t ed 
Nations Special Fund and the Cameroonian Government were I ixed 
at 1,612,000 United States dollars from I'NUi' and $^,ti29,850 from 
tiie Republic of Cameroon, UNDP aLithori;ied prefinancing and Fnesco, 
designated as I".:-:ecuting Agency, was able to recruit a Chief Tech- 
nical Advisar, fhe project was thus launched even before tlie 
plan of operations' had been drawn up and before either party had 
cimnt e rsi gned it. The Ciiief Technical Adviser, Ml, Beccjuelin, 
toi^k up his post on 1 October of that year and helped Mr. Isaia, 
whose appointment as Director of l:NiK had also been put through 
rapidly, to recruit 70'- student-teachers . The College was installed 
in tenipor.iry premises built quickly in Nlongkak, in VaoundG:, ihe 
premises themselves were not very suitable, the furniture was 
bc)rrov^ed, wiiilst the equipment was non-existent, ap-d , worse still 
no prov is ion lor the July 196 7- June 196 8 period had been made for 
it in the national budget. No operating budget had been loreseen 
eitiier, Ihe stalf consisted of three loreign experts and three 
national counterparts in addition to the Chief luchnical Adviser 
and the Director, i'-NiR nevertheless cipened its doors on 3 November 
1967. 'i'he month of November 1967 also saw the e s tab I i slimen t of 
the .^'ational Coimnission on Curricula ( 'c "v.". i : . t.. .a,' 



1, It was completed in July 1968, air.c:uieu in October of the same 
year and signed on 26 December l'^69. 
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r'i'C\n-uJ-j::cj) y formed of 77 reprebeiiLaL ives of all the d epar LineiiLs 
concerned, whose task was Lo draw up curricula for LNIK on the 
basis of a working documenL prepared by I'nesco. The Conmiissioi: 
met from November I9b7 to February I9b^ for this purpose. 

It need hardly be said that although the speed with which the 
institution wab estahlislied and brought into operation gave the 
re form mo v erne n t the advantage of an initial j'.;.' r. ..vv/c v.-:: :". :' and 
gave it the impetus necessary for genu ine innovat ion , combined 
with tiic precar iousncss of the material conditions, it was to 
give rise to many difficulties. 

Lf progress of the inngvation movement is lo be clearly under- 
stood, we must i'irst describe this institution, its objectives, 
organization and functions in order then to bo able to set it 
witliin the context which we have already d^suribed and to judge 
it in the light of its own internal requirements and those of 
external realities. . ' 

The reques t I o the L'N'OF , wii ich can be cons ide red the basic 
document, lays great stress on the objectives of the ins i i tut iuii , 
emphasizing their novelty and describing thtr methods tt) be used 
to acliieve them in great detail. KNIR was to train a new type 
of priinary school teacb.er who would also iielp to promote economic 
and social development. Tiie course would also consist of three 
years' study following tlie BlIPC, and would lead up to an exam- 
ination and a diploma, the hig^her certificate of proficiency 
(i ri i'ti r.iii' r Lt..ti' CLi:\iciiC) , but it -ss'as agreed* to avoid any 
Maltliusian policy*, students were to be required to repeat a year 
only in exceptional c i rcuixs tances and as a general rule the diplomat 
was Mwarded to all students admit tetl to ttie third-year course. 
Although liNlK was a training college for priniary teachers, places 
would be reserved in the conipetitive entry exaniinat ion to the 
secondary teacher training institute (KNS) for iOZ of the third- 
year student teachers leaving KNIK, 

. In order to explain, illustrate and defend t h i s - obj ect ive , the 
request for assistance was obliged to define and analyse' the aims 
and functions of tlie primary education which the teacher was to be 
trained to provide; and in order to determine how the primary 
teacher is to promote economic and social development, the type 
of educat ion. wli ich he will dispense and hence the conception of 
primary education and the aims assigned to it must first be defined. 
The authors of the request did not flinch from this task and their 
text- is clear, explicit, foriiiriglit and thorou-Ui. 
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First, ii was sLressed that: Lhe education .sysLcni, And particu- 
larly primary education, was ill adapLed Lo the realiiy of liie 
in CniiiL-'roon. This >,',eneral mal ad jus Luiint took lwo i onr.s , each 
with its i.>>A-n consequences. First of all, iL cuL the school oi'f 
troin Lhe naLural and human env i ronr.ienL , which was usually rural, 
tlius making; school work ahs tract, difficult, horiu)^ and lifeless, 
only absorbed by tiinL of r.iintiless repititiou and ineviiably laying; 
tremendous stress on memorization. This siLuaiion also reduced 
contact beLween Lhe school world and Lhat of adults. Fducation was 
only valued lo tiie exLeuL LhaL iL was increasingly rciiarded - Lhou^h 
quite wroni;ly - as a means of social ad vane emen L , buL one which 
took the pup i i ou L s id e his own env i ronmenL . In L iii s way i l was in- 
deed l'mu second for;.: of lualad jus Lment : primary education was a very 
inadequate pre par a Lion eitiier lor secondary education or for child- 
ren wlio were not conLinuin^; tiieir studies and would need Lo fiL 
into an essentially rural env ironir.cUL , work .in iL, masLer it, trans- 
fon?. and develop it. 

In order lo eliminate boLii forms of i;:a 1 ad j us Lniea L , Lhe old Lype 
of school and ttie LradiLional l cache r must be replaced by a rural 
sciiool and a rural teacher. ' Rura 1 izaL ion ' thus defined L here fore 
becomes Lhe key concept in Lhe desired form of innova t ion . ' 1 iie role 
of tiie new school and the rural Leaclier to be L rained at Lhe new 
training; insLituLe will be a viLal one in Liie d isseminaL ion of Lhe 
practical information and Lhe simple teciuiiques necessary for all 
those concerned Lo Lake an acLive part in econoir.ic developmeuL at 
the level which will affecL Lhem mosL direcLlv, tiiaL ef Lhe vill- 

No doubt in order Lo avoid any anibiguity, tiie request Lhen 
takes greftL care to LranslaLe Lhe basic objecLive - ruralizaLion - 
describing its func Lions and usin^ educational Lerms. The rural 
primary school musL be 'a cenLre of influence in the community',' 
which it will become first of all Lhrou>;h Lhe education i:iven to its 
pupils. Tins educaLion will iiave Lv.o appa^enLly very different 
aspects wluch are in fact basically comp ler.ien L ary , or, lo be more 
precise, Lhey are two sLa^es in lo;j,ical sequence. Ciiildren musL 
lirsL be tau;4hL the basic skills v/hicii will enab '.e ,L!ioi:i to und<-r- 
stand Lhe world in which tliey live.' lo be c^ble to make use ol Liie 
natural resources available to Lhem they lausL all be able to read, 
write and count, but this is not enou^'i: they must also i)e able Lo 

1. P'^.cit...' : to t-'.. ■' J !!iU:Of.r .\ ^ t /. i 7 :'C^:j\::'y.^^ op. cIl., p. 

2. 10 l'..- ::.::ior:r Jc: ^ r ■ rOj:\:rr.' f op. cit., p. 

24 ' 
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put tliese skills to ^;ood use, cf Tec t ive ly d i rec L in^j; and co-ordina- 
ting them in a way which is only possible if tiic child's psyciio- 
niotor faculties have been developed and if he has acquired that 
mastery of the intellectual insLrunicnLs whicli his education should 
give hi in. Hut a rural primary sciiool would still not iiave coiuploLo- 
ly achieved its purpose if it did not also encoura^'.e Liie child to 
apply these skills and laculties Lo Llie surroundings in wliicli he 
lives and moves. Sucli skills cannot in any case bo said to have 
been I u 1 ly mas L ered unless they have been tested and t r i ed i n 
real situations, ihe school siiould therefore not only awaken the 
children's interest in doing practical tasks in the ne ighl^ou rliood 
but could even take responsibility tor cultivating and tending a 
field or an orchard. In the course of such, activities tlie cliild 
would learn the rudiments ol agriculture in the context of local 
conditions but would be using modern agricultural techniques. In 
tow^is, basic education would include an introduction to manual 
skills coiHiected with crafts which would teach the puils liow to 
use has i c too Is. 

The rural primary sctioo 1 cou Id not become a ' centre of inf lu- 
ence in the community' if it confined its attei: tion to ciiildren 
and took no responsibility for adults. If the natural resources of 
a country are to be fully exploited, the wiiole population and not 
only the ch i Id ren \shou Id possess the basic skills of reading, 
writing and arithmetic. Kveryone should also possess the intellec- 
tual ins t rumen t s meat i oned above , for w i tliou t them tlie 'three Rs* 
do not necessarily lead to r a t iona 1 or produc t ive activity. The 
teacher w' i 1 1 iiave to use m.ethods suitable lor the education of 
adults and be able to place his education within the context of 
daily life and work. Hut, as the text of the request goes on to 
say: *TUis duai responsibility will involve diversified and inte- 
grated but not unconnected or parallel activities: integration will 
be achieved as the inhabitants of the village, children and adults, 
pass tiirough the' same process'.-^ This is undoubtedly one ol the 
most original aspects of the project, even more striking in that 
it was formulated as long ago as 1967. It is an aspect which we 
must emphasize, for our purpose is to follow its progress and 
analyse its development. 

The curious but to some extent understandable paradox was that 
a large section of public opinion might see tliis reform as something 

1 . r:equtjjtf op ► c i t . , p . 19. 
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retrograde rather than as progressive and innovative. The rea- 
son Tor thiii was the irequent and deliberate use of the. term 
' ruralization' . It was inevitable, particularly in Ai'ricj:, that 
this term , should have evoked associations with the 'Historical 
past and with colonialism, in which context ruralization is defined 
essentially by what it is not, bein^ taken as the opposite of 
industrialization, urbanization and more generally of modernization 
and developm.ent , a controversial interpretation. The authors of the 
request were too well aware of the possibility of misunderstanding; 
not to attempt to forestall these objections and nip the emer^?,ent 
or re-emerL;ent controversy in the bud. Perhaps they had to use 
this term because it was so difficult to find another whicli des- 
cribed their purpose as" clearly, but periiaps they used it deliber- 
ately, since their aim was to chany,e an existing state ol aliairs, 
to stop and completely reverse an existinv; trend. As lonv; as tlie 
term was clearly defined, wliicli indeed it was, it mi^ht, by virtue 
of its arresting and ^d isconcer t in^ nature, jolt the public into an 
awareness of the new meaning. Be that as it may, tlie promoters 
of the reform were apparently well aware that to prevent misunder- 
standini;, silence tlieir opponents, and if :jossible win them over, 
it was not enough to spell out their meaning. Tiu inevitable mis- 
interpretations would have to be anticipated and eliminated one 
by one. 

Use of tlie term ' rur a 1 i zat i on ' was likely to subject tlie new 
education to three main misinterpretations and tliree major criti- 
cisms which WL-re systematically and explicitly identified and con- 
demned . 
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..'^r,.':.:t'Ki:-ii^}:i' : the new education would make Cameroon once 
and for all an agricultural country and would moreover make 
any attempt at industrialization impossible. This twolold 
criticisiii was given a twofold answer: no one could deny that 
Cameroon's principal resources were rural and agricultural 
and no one could contend tliat the exploitation of these re- 
sources way^ ever likely to be abandoned. Tiie new system of 
education would train people not only to exploit but to develop 
them in new ways wliich, tiianks to the new education, they 
would be willing and able to use. This type of education opens 
the way for the industrialization of agriculture. Anxious not 
to create any educational illusions, liowever, the proponents 
of the new seliool system were careful to point out that it did 
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not provide an answer to all of Car.icroon ' s probler;S ' and i;iii;liL 
indeed not achicye anything unless uther c.iiat'.^;es, wtiich were 
tlie respcMisibility ol" oLtier :!iin i s t r i cs , vere i on licomin.i; in 
the agricultural world and unless otlier new institutions would 
be prepared to accept the children when tiiey liad finished 
Lhei schoolint;^. Tliis was a particularly important point. It 
wa.^ also pointed out tliat tiie improvement and industrializa- 
tion of agriculture by no means prevented tlie xjiwcv y.^jucc and 
development of other indus 1 1- 1 o*s . On the contrary, the new sys- 
tem of education would play an important part in such a pro- 
cess. In many respects, (mental i ty , at t i tudes , ap t i tudes) the. 
industrialization of agriculture can be a preparation lor 
otlier types of industry and form a useful transitiv)n frosii tiie 
rural way of life to patterns of behaviour no re typical of 
industrial society proper. Transferability was to be char- 
acteristic of wliat was learned under the new education, which 
would develop the aptitu'e for ciiange and fv)r adjustment to 
new circumstances. The new primary education would not, tliere- 
fore, condemn Cameroon to an exclusively agricultural tuture. 
Moreover, the arguments used to counter the two folUnving ob- 
jections, and particularly tue second, will serve tu clarily 
and strengthen the point which has just been made. 

: :.t^v^"<: _v'K\';:'.:'. v'6K'.', The new system would provide only a 
'eut-price' education. Here again tlie (objection migjit well 
take two lorms. Kirstly, the relatively small importance 
attached to knowledge and culture w^ould be criticized, Ihe 
answer to this would be that tlie alternatives arc, on the one 
hand, an education which, lays considerable emphasis on know- 
ledge but cannot guarantee its assimilation or its rel-vauce 
to real-life situations and, on the other, a training which 
helps the child understand what he is learning and gives him 
the necessary grounding to enable him continually to acquire 
new knowledge,- the need for and value of wh:'.ch he will be 
quick to recognize. The second form this criticism could take 
would be to object that tlie aim was to reduce primary educa- 
tion - and the following levels - to technical or agricultural 
training, the narrow, specialized nature of wl\ich would be 

See in particular the ;'.c.:;z<t:.;t . . . , p. 22. 
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aggravated by its being given at an early age, to the detriment 
or even exclusion of basic general education. Tiie answer given 
here would be identical to the previous one^ . Of course the 
new education would take it.s bearings from the rural environ- 
ment, encourage a taste and respec t for manua 1 work and intro- 
duce the child to sucii work; but its main task, which it would 
at last be able to tackle as a priority, would be its dual one 
of conmiunicatiug useful basic knowledge and giving the intell- 
ectual training which would make it possible to acquire further 
knowledge. It was true, nonetheless, and this fact is to be 
we 1 corned rather than disguised, it would henceforward be easier 
to link it with otiier forns and types of education: pre- agri- 
cultural and prc-technical training, adult education and rural 
extension services. 

lioyiC. Again, it iias two aspects. If tlie new primary education 
is to be rural, uc-''s this not mean that the reform is preparing 
the way, intentionally or unintentionally, for a split between 
the village school and the towTi school and' thus for discrimina- 
tion between two kinds of cliildren, country children and town 
cliildren? And if tlie main concern of primary teaciiers- from 
!iow on is to be to prepare tlu vast majority of children who 
do not continue their studies beyond primary level to 'cake an 
active part in the rural society from which most of tiiem come, 
should some thought not also be given to the education of 
children who will go on to secondary education'.' Does this not 
therefore represent a trend towards ttie establishment of two 
kinds of pr im.ary school , one of wliich , on the basis of a d is- 
crimination all the more arbitrary and unjust as the cliildren 
are younger , takes in ch i id ren who intend to go to grammar 
scliool while the otiier is reserved for cliildren who are des- 
t ined > one might almost say condemned , to spend their 1 ives 
on the land? This critic ism being based on botii educational and 
political considerations, is to s ome extent a comb inat ion of 
the two otliers and a combination of the previous answers should 
be enougii to all ay tliese fears and suspicions. As regards the 
schoo is tliemse 1 ves , t lie re is no room for doub t on this subject, 

1. See Arc'/ZtL.'.jn . . . , op. c it. p. 4. 
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and t: li is shou Id vouch for the va 1 id i ty ol the arguments and 
the? sincerity of thw answers already given. In the request 
for assistance from the UNDP the position is made absolutely 
clear: the rural primary school will be Dhe only primary school, 
whether in town or country. It will be attended by all child- 
ren, both those going on to the secondary schoo 1 and those wiio 
will embark inmediately upon their working life on' leaving 
schoo 1 , 

The theoret ical principles and guide I ines adopted f tu" the KMK 
course by tlie National Conmiission on Curricula on the basis of a 
I'nesco document were determined m accordance with the objectives 
which were laid dowii for rural primary schot)l teachers in order to 
enable them to carry out the tasks that the new primary education 
requires of tiiem. These principles and guidelines re~af firmed the 
positions already adopted in the request. Above tiie teaching of 
the basic subjects and a crash course on thetiretical and practical 
educational psychology^ is a higher level of triiining, still con- 
sidered from the aiigle ot the t eaciier /pup i I relationship and deter- 
ir.ined by tiie need to relate to African and Cameroon i an realities 
and at the sam.e time to prepare people to take an effective part 
in the transl'prmation of their environnent and in n'"Lional develop- 
n:cnt. Hence the emphasis on tiie study of works of jloc.s African 
literature, particularly those which have a rural setting,, and on 
tlie study of social phenomena, particularly , those whicli i 1 lustrate 
the complementary nature of the relationship between tow^n and coun- 
try and hence the even greater stress laid on the psychology of the 
African child. Hen^e also the special importance of the study of 
the teaching language and particularly of the relationship between 
the spoken and written word, the use of njL^w methods of teaching 
mathematics, .the practical applications of science in the spheres 
of agriculture and health, information on the uses of technology 
in a rura 1 env i ronm.ent , and practical work connected with agr icu 1- 
ture, hygiene and liealth* . 

These principles and general guidelines were just. as applica- 
ble to in-service courses for teachers as to the pre-service 
training coui'^es. As we have shoum, no one doubted the need for 
in-service train.ing and it seem^jd natural that ENIK should be made 

1. For fuore details see the u':u.;-*t . . . , p . b . It will become apparent 
why it is not important that they should be giveit this stage 

2. ' For more details, see the nequc^tt op. cit. 
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responsible for chis. The reqiusL therefore proposed tine following, 
measures: In-service courses for prinary inspecL.^rs dud educaiiun- 
al advisers will lasL ihree months and will be ..eld at KNIK. Par- 
ticipants will be required both to study and lecture^. 'Hie text 
j;ocs on to stipulate"-, that teaching staff of leao'ner training 
courses and institutes could undergo two sessions of m-servLce 
training, one year to t)e spent abroad and one year at tlie pilot 
institute (KNIK) where they would worK us adeitionab stall. 

Under Ihe name and with tbie status, cu-gani ::at ion a. d functions 
which we have described, the life oi KMK was to be very short. It 
opened as an autonomous body on 3 November 1967 and was closed by 
decree b9.157 of 11 August IVuV, whereby ll'AK was established. 
This marked the conclusion ol (Mie phase ir. the rcforui and the 
beginning of another. We shall now ly to explain the significance 
of these different phases and that ol tiic agents, the determining 
factors and the nech:>n i s:i.s at work. This task would have^been 
doomed to misunde r s t and i ng or failure without the prccedi'ng analy- 
ses. 



1, For more details, .ee the p. Ju, 

2, ::^i;:it...-lj p, 31. 
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II. The development of innovation - from ENIR to IPAR 



The process which led from EMIR Lo IPAR was inevitable and rapid, 
particularly - so it would appear as it seemed to be simply a 
strictly logical response to requirements . This wou Id explain 
the * dawning awareness* during the first few months of ENIR*s 
existence, which was mentioned by the evaluation mission in its 
report^ and seen by the mission as the cause of the broadening 
and transformation of the project. 

It became, in fact, immediately c?pparent that it woula be im- 
possible to attain the goals in view by means of pre-service 
training alone, with 70 teachers being trained each year.' The 
need for in-service training had thus to be recognized and it was 
only natural that the teacher training institute sly^uTd be asked 
to p lay an impor tant part in this task , i f only for the sake of 
consistency. This, however, was incidental. Thty fact is that 
this had been recognized as one of its f unctions ( from the outsetj 
so obvious was the need. It is true that no depa^ment organized and 
administered for that purpose was originally' env(^'5iaj>fed; but to at- 
tempt to justify the emergence, of a separate unit o\ ttTe basis of 
the foregoing is to fail to see why it necessitated \he establish- 
ment .of a department under another as sis tant dv^rectoj , in add i t ion 
to the assistant director for pre—service trainihg^^and by a radical 
change in the overall .structure of the institution. 

The importance of in-service training cannot be denied of ourse, 
either from the point of view of the task in hand or from the organ- 
izational standpoint, but it can be grasped only when seen in re- 
lation to the need for other functions and other uni ts . The latter 
arise in response to a need which, while being no less acute than 
the one already mentioned, is deeper and more decisive. We have 
seen how the decision to train new teachers in a new training 

1. Report of the cva'luut'ion n-iiscion, Yaounde, 23 January - 
5 February 1971. p. 1-3. 
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insLitute would have been inexplicable and would never have been 
made if it had not first been planned to turn the primary school 
into a new school answering new purposes. However, this pre- 
condition, though necessary is not sufficient for the elaboration 
of a pre-service and in-service training prograniiue. It is equally 
necess. y to know beforehand by neans of what methods, curricula 
and perhaps even what new institutions primary education is going 
to be able to achieve its new purposes. 

The patient and careful working out of these methods and cur- 
ricula cannot possibly be equated with the mere formulation of 
essential principles and the mere sketching ou: of the main lines 
of emphasis which ve used previously for identifying the objectives 
and whicii were the only basis upon which the National Commission^ 
on Curricula- could work out the curriculum for teacher training 

course. The hasty work, in which the tasks in hand were not logi- 
cally analysed and in which the various proposals of sub-comiuis- 
sions were' all too often simply tacked together, ran counter to 
the stated aim: not only did it not really change curricula but, 
far from cutting then' down as the inspectors in particular had 
wished, it added to them. As they were put into effect, empirical 
changes were made, increasing the compartmentalization of subjects 
and the divergence from the stated aims. 

So it became evident that research was required with a view to 
working out what soon proved to be a veritable reform of elementary 
education. Bv virtue of its importance and its specific character, 
this research^ function might have justified the establishment of . 
another department under a third assistant director, responsible 
for supporting and in a sense U'eeding^ the other two departments.. 
However, as soon as work started, and even before, it would have 
been possible, from first principles alone, to demonstrate beyond 
doubt that the new training would not be possible without the pro 
duction of new teaching material. Thus the production function was 
also so important and of such a specific nature that it might have 
justified the establishment of yet another department under a 
fourth assistant director. 

Addi^ng the administrative services Lo the services of the Director 
and the four ass is t ant d irec t or s » departments, we obtain an over 
all organization chart of I?AR-- and appear to have retraced the 
process whereby it came into being, but in fact have not done so. 

1. Set up in November 1967, it completed its work in February 1968. 

2. See p. 39. 
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What is more, something essential is lacking in this reconstituted 
picture of IPAR, something that cannot easily be shown in a chart. 
Nothwi thstand in^ the imp or tance of the foregoing aualys is , i t a(.l- 
mi 1 1 ed ly does not make ev ident enough all the reas ons wh ich j us t i f y 
the c>: is tence of IPAR. In add it ion, it is too much confined to 
rational e>:p lana.t ions and does not reveal the actual process where- 
by the institution came into being and r ecei ved • of f i c ia 1 recognition. 

This can readily be demonstrated. The argument that pre- service 
training should be com.bined with in-service training, research and 
production was so simple, straightforward and obvious that it im- 
mediately made people aware of' the [lued for these other functions. 
In fact, the request wliich led to tiie uS tab 1 ishr.ient of KNIK makes • 
explicit provision for them. it contains the following recommen- 
dations; ' /^-.u'?':*.' '■■ r ^\.<' are iiripurative 
as the government obvious ly wishes all primary school teachers to 
posbcss the same qualifications as th.e young t teachers whiO graduate 
\from the pilot institute. The general education and teaoher train- 
ing dispensed in this institution will therefore have tt) become a 
factor comjiion to all the existing institutions. The EN I will 
therefore organize seminars and a system of correspondence cour-jes 
for the in-service training of. teacfiers.'- Further on it is stated: 
'The ruralization of primary education as i-t has been defiiied calls 
for a radical change in the content of education and, first of all, 
in curricula.*' :\::r:.':.r.;.':cr : : r-'^ 

turr ;.>: fuyy-: I'cfsr^': cannot under any circumstances be mini- 

mized.' Finally the text adds:/r'\^ r/v J:-. :':.'>: : .-^ : 
roo-u? ^t.wv."': ;*.>::; ^-^i^ci': .:'!c is imperative in view of the adoption 

of new^ curricula differing radically from the old ones in tlieir 
content and of the use of new teaching metiiods.' ' Yet the accept- 
ance of the request led to a plan of operations establishing ENMR, 
not IPAR. So the reasons have to be analysed more closely and the 
factors at work in the actual procesi^ niust be examined m.ore care- 
fully. 

The process was undoubtedly set in motion and developed as a 
result of a com.bi nation of factors, the respective importance of 
which cannot, however, be assessed with certainty. 

1. Rcqiie,?z . . » . p. 29, para. 72. (Underlined in the text„) 

2. Ibid., p. 31, para. 80. (Under 1 ined in the text. ) 

3. Ibid., p. 31, para. 81. 
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It may firsc ue assumed that arguments on the side of both 
caution and urgency were involved. It was perhaps out of caution 
Ciiat emphasis was laid on the new teacher training, other fun;'tions 
inevitably leading to radical changes being played down for the 
time being in order not to upset and frighteti those who upheld 
the traditional system. The regional and departmental inspectors 
were, as we saw, ill prepared for a reform attempting to aciiieve 
new aims by any other means than the curtailment of curricula and 
refresiier training to improve teachers' qualifications. This 
assumption is not unfounded, but this option, if such an option 
was open, was only valid as part of a general strategy, covering 
a certain period of time and envisaging the nieans of solving tiio 
problem involved. In fact, it must be admitted tiiat there is no 
reason to suppose that any such strategy was being studied at thu 
time. It Is therefore more likely that the question was being only 
vaguely consiciv^red aiul that the also rather vague feeling prevailed 
tliat unduly brutal shocks had to be avoided. Such an attitude was 
indefensible an.d this interpretation is not valid unless otiier 
feelings and arguments lay behind it, in the first piace the feel- 
ing and argument of. urgency. Now there is no doubt that this 
entered into it, as is clearly shown in t'ne fiist part of this 
sLudy^. In the second place there was a tendency to tiiink - to 
wislu'ul thinking rather, probably in order not to have' to examine 
the difficulties too closely or face up to them too forLhrightly - 
that, despite ali logic, the new training, imperfect as it was, 
would gradually and spontan.eous ly lead to ciianges beyond the 
confines of the ins L i tu t?^anT^ af f ec t i nj; ^;iore than teacher training. 
The very wording cf the request gives this impression at times'. 
At others,' the function of training is expressly referred to as 
being Ih.e main one. Although the other functions are recognized 
as be in); necessary, they receive only a brief and vague mention, 
as if they were not the basis of training but just complementary, 
supporting functions; and this role Joes not scei:i to justily tiie 
insistence on the need for integration, an insistence al. fee ting 
tlie very organization and operation of tlie institution". On the 
contrary, it was' by tirelessly invoking this need that the sponsors 

1. See above , page 16. 

2. I-or example, on page 19. 

3. See also the r-j' ; -.^ op. cit. p. 19. 

4. This integration is not apparent in t'ne organi .:ai i on chart de- 
duced from out first explanation. Only a I'u 1 1 er . char t 
could bring it out. (See-page 39.; 
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of IPAK weru t:o dofund its exisLcMice and tho way in whicli it was 
organized. 

How then can the rapid evolution which was to lead troin ENIR 
to 1VM< be explained? Let us not for a inor.itjnt believe that the? re 
was any confliy. L between thtj logical requirements and tlie actual 
requi r emtju ts . / On t'ne contrary, th.e forr.icr wtjrtj rapidly and untjquiv- 
ocally s tr tjn;.jt:hcncd and c(.)nf i rintjd by the latttjr. 

Howev tjr, trhe hurdtjns and constraints of rtjality also bej^an to 
be felt. On the untj hand, thtj obstacles einergtjd and the f or ctjs 
ol inertia and resistance came into play. On the other hand, the 
lo^;ical necessity of the functions and their relations (pre-service 
training, in-service training, research and production) implied in 
reality connexions which, necessary as they were, turned out to 
be much more extensive, co::iplex and consequently constricting than 
might have been thought < : or on the basis of an initial \ 

analysis. iiiiti reali::ation was of a different nature from the one.v 
mentioned eLirlier, in ihal it was occasioned by contact with realilW 
and by experience. U'e have already seen how the project came to \ 
be launched, as a result of pr e-f i nanc ing from^ rXDi^, before the \ 
plan of opera titMi had been signed. Now it is significant tiiat, 
as early as October I96S, even before the signing of the plan and 
.owing t«) the. problems which arose when a start was r.iade on the 
project, the need to change it became apparent. It is true that 
this revision r.iade no substantial differt;nce, but tiie implications 
of contact wi ti: reality were soon apparent - in so::'.e cases upsetting 
convictions and preconceived ideas. n\'\i\ , with its extensive and 
cor.ip 1 i cat ed tasks, iis i:;any departments and the complexity of tlie 
wperationa] content of their relationships, was born of this inter- 
play of practice iind tiieory. Before demonstrating this, or at 
least describing and explaining tius phase of d evel opmien t , one 
might vidd that this real illation and tliis interplay did not end with 
the es tab 1 Lsiiment of IP.-VR and its official recognition: obstacles 
c:" u)t all be re:-.io\'ed at (nK:e, nor do new difficulties cease to 
ai-ise. both a short-Lerm and a longer-term strategy were therefore 
required by IIWR and the Covern:::ent of Cameroon: plans of operation 
and existing institutions had to be adapted arid other institutions 
had to be set up. 

before describing iPAK i-.:oru I'ully, explaining the ways in which 
it differs fro::i KMR and :?iiowing why its es t ab 1 i s'nme;-: t was not only 
justified but im.perative, let us first consider the requirements 
whi.i:h iiad to be ::iet, circumstances which had to be faced, and tlie 
obstacles v.'i i i c : i had to be o ve r c k.^m.e . 




It has already been shown that it is impossible to do without 
a research group, which can be a determining factor, its work 
holding the key to pre-service and in-service training and pro- 
duction. It is therefore not surprising that close consideration 
of the actual tasks to be entrusted to this unit is the easiest way 
of witnessing the spontaneous birth of an institute, the establish- 
nient of which then seems perfectly natural and inevitable. This 
does not mean, however, that we shall not subsequently re-examine 
this apparent spontaneity and inevitability. 

The problem at the outset was to clarify, in terms of education, 
the various technical aspects and the political implications of the 
* rurali-^ation' of primary education. This could and should be 
done in two stages: first, the philosophical and political formul- 
ation of the aims of education, then the development of curricula 
and methods for attaining these goals. The "process should be con- 
tinued at a third stage, the point where curricula and methods 
could be worked out fov the training of primary teaciiers. These 
curricula and me thod s' wou Id of course be effective only in so far 
as they enabled teachers to attain the goals of the new education. 
Once this objective was accepted, it was obviously necessary to 
extend it to all teachers, not just the 70 full primary teachers 
graduating annually from the new I:XIR in Yaounde, but the assistant 
primary teachers who would still, in view of the needs and the 
resources available, have to be trained, at a lower level, more 
quickly and in greater numbers, and also the serving teachers , 
13,000 out of 15,000 of whom were only instructors (•':.-'.:*: ) with 
the CKP as their sole qualification. In view of the novelty of 
the curricula and methods which the new objectives imposed upon the 
primary school, it soon became apparent that it was too much to ask 
the teachers to work out by themselves the form of the lessons in 
the various subjects based on those curricula and methods. VJhen 
the necessity of preparing the whole of the teaching profession 
to apply the reform was recognized and consciously accepted, the 
research centre was obliged to. increase the scope of its work to 
the extent of preparing and drafting lessons. Already heavy at 
the outset, its task thus became even m.ore considerable. U also 
entailed establishing and maintaining new^ and close relations with 
other departments, thus causing a considerable incrt^ase in their 
work too . 

Clearly, the departments concerned with pre-service and in- 
service training have to keep in particularly close contact with 
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the research department when the latter is preparing documents 
which teachers will be using daily and almost hourly. Teacher 
training curricula and methods will obviously have to devote mucli 
attention to the question ot how to make the best possible use of 
such documents. The research department has just as much to gain 
by this close contact; it is hardly conceivable that a research 
unit can elaborate teach ing materials satisfactorily if ic is not 
well acquainted and in close contact with those who are to use 
them daily. Again, the in-service training department of the teacher 
training institute must supervise an operation which 5/.ust henceforth 
be as meticulously correct as it is broad in scale and s cope . Tha 
produc t ion function is just as di:cisively affected and clearly can 
henceforward operate only within a specially organi:ced department 
and with its own resources, and in close liaison with the other 
functions and departments ^'esponsible fur it. As was pointed out 
originally^, it is no lon^^er enough to produce prototypes; inasmuch 
as the Yaounde teacher training school obviously cannot itself train 
all the assistant teachers and retrain the instructors, it must pro- 
duce the teaching luaterials and docuner.ts wlii ch teachers will 
now need for « / their lessons. ^ Owing to the radical novelty of 
the teacher attitudes implicit in the reform and the low qualili- 
cations of almos t ^13 ,000 out of the 15,000 teachers, IPAR has iiad 
to I'-r^rsi't" c*:.. : 'ir Lrrr.K.: in tiie various subjects and all the 
documents required by the teaciiers . Forty tons of Tdi.-'iiKj :t . 
have already been printed. Tlie work continues accordirg to plan, 
pending distribution, which has not yet been organized.'* The same 
report continues: * Fur thermore , teachers, whether new recruits or 
serving teachers, must understand the goals of the reformed educa- 
tion and learn to use new methods. hence a reform of 
!'rM:'>: in all teacher training schools and t\ie elaboration of a 
ten-year .■'>.■-.*''.*'■/.' '; 'ru'^:^K.: plan.*-^ This last quotation is particu- 
larly significant as it allows attention to be drawn to the neces- 
sary emergence of a new function which can hardly be seen in the 
organization chart, even a complete and detailed one, for the simple 
reason that it is inli-arent in all otiier functions and forces itself 
upon a 11 the assistant directors' departments, in varying degrees 
of cour se : this i unc t i on is oper at iona 1 p lann i ng , the need tor 
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1. 'i-'G-irr- ...J op. Clti, p. 31. 

the te>:t.) 
3. Ibid. 



wliich cannot but spread out from each individual departnciit to all 
department?..' By spreading in this way, such planning helps strength- 
en integration, of which it«is itself a r.ianif estation in the first 
place. Decree 69-157 COR dated 11 August 1969, which officially 
recognized the establishment of IPAR, clearly brings out this inter- 
relation between the goals of the project, an interrelation whicli 
niaken the sector for *researcli applied to the production of new 
ma t er ia Is ' the key s ec t or on wh ich all planned activities depend . 
Unlike the decree instituting ENIR, this decree recognizes the 
four objective.s and the four functions in terms of structure and 
organization. Instead of a mere indication of the four functions, 
it is now possible to uive a proper organization c'nart of the new 
institution. The progress made since the plan of operations and the 
i m.proveiiienL over E.NIR' thus become evident , (See chart on page 39 . ) 

After the changes introduced in October 1968, the pla:: of opera- 
tion, it is true, did explicitly indicate as, its objectives the 
training of a new type of teacher, large-scale in-service training 
and participation of primary school curricula and methods and the 
production of new teaching aids in the reform, but the tasks in- 
volved in this reform and this production were only briefly in- 
dicated and nothing was said about their organization and manage- 
ment. The schedule of operations was equally vague. Clearly, the 
idea of integrating the objectives, which is basic to the organiza- 
tion of IPAR, had not yet prevailed. It might be added in conclu- 
sion that in the same natural course of events IPAR gradually came 
to take over all such material aspects of the inip 1 ementa t i on and 
extension of the reforiii as, for example, the .production of textbooks 
for pupils, cla.ssrooin furniture and tiie building of training schools 
for assistant primary teachers, There-wa'< no question of its sup- 
planting the manufacturer, the architect or the contractor, but it 
became almost as a matter of course, .\ think-tank seeking pu^isible 
solutions to such problems and .submitting tiiem to the government. 
The explaiiation given so far may not be entirely satisfactory, nei- 
ther hiit> tlu' development of rhis new phas*; on innovation been made 
perfect Iv clear, for, at tent ion has not yet been foi: used on what ^< 
really new in this ;)hvise of innovation, on something so radically 
new th.at it constitute^s a new departure for which it is difficult 
to find a parallel e\lseyhere. Tile analyses on whicli the description 
and e:-;p lana t r on of t he proces s lead i ng from EN 1 K to 1 PAR ar»^ based 
are not reallv conclusive QiUess some latent postulate is assumed, 
Althou^'ji these analyses would still he true, thev wuuld cease to 
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be sufficient if, having identified this postulate, one then real- 
ized that it was far from being self-evident. We may indeed agree 
that it was inevitable, in logic and in fact, that innovation in 
teacher training would sooner or later lead also to research and 
production departments being set up without it being self-evident 
that those important functions would just as inevitably be assigned 
to one and the same institution, which would divide the responsibil- 
ities be twee n its different assistant directors, for in tegia t ion of 
objectives does not necessarily imply integration of the various 
services responsible for attaining them within a single institution. 
The task looks complex and comprises operations which are so diverse 
and which, because of their interdependence, call so much for im- 
plementation by stages, that one night well, on the contrary, hesi- 
tate to entrust it entirely to a single institution. 

Yet this is what has happened in Cameroon up to the time of 
writing (late 1972-early 1973), i.e. throughout the period 1967- 
1972, which may now be regarded as decisive for the future of the 
project. Has there ever been an example of a reform so radical 
and so extensive, changing the aims and purposes of the whole of 
basic education, and through it of education as a whole, placed 
entirely in the hands of an institute in which the directorial 
function, itself in the hands of two men, the National Director 
and the international expert (Chief Technical Adviser), plays a 
determining part? There is no doubt that the means employed to 
achieve the aims are just as much an innovation as the aims them- 
selves. 

That this is a good thing is also beyond doubt. The facts 
speak for themselves. After sitting from November 1967 to February 
1968, the National Commission on Curricula held no further meetings. 
Its task was in any case limited to work out as quickly as possible 
a teacher training course on the basis of the equally rapid work 
of a Unesco Commission. Furthermore, far from cutting down and 
changing the traditional curricula, the board added to them without 
them making any substantial changes even accentuating, by greater 
ceinpar tmeu tali zat ion, some of the features most in contradiction 
with the reform which had been deciaed on. The plan was drawn up 
and it was announced that a National Refon:i Com:aission would be 
established. However, by 1972 it had still not been set up and 
it has still not yet met. Back in 1968, in the time ot" ENIR, as 
it was realized that the aims, curricula and metiiods oi" the reform 
of primary education v;ould have to be defined in technical terms, 
it had been decided that a centre for applied research should be 
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established as an offshoot of the Education Bureau (Bia'cuu p^dagog- 
ique) , but its role was a minor, insignificant one. It is also 
true that the inspectors were apprised of the si.tuation regarding 
the reform and asked to discuss it at their annual seminar, but 
in the absence of any system of participation no discussion could 
ever be continued beyond the few days of the ser.iinar and there 
wa? no effective collaboration which might make it possible to 
arrive at constructive proposals and to make a real contribution 
to the elaboration and application of the project. Nothing is 
more revealing than the terms in which the first request was ad- 
dressed to UN'DP. Previous reference to this has shown how, in 
1967, although it was realized that a reform of primary education 
involving curricula and methods and calling for research and the 
production of documents and other material was necessary, emphasis 
was laid on teacher training and its new institutional framework, 
wl)ile the otiier functions merited only brief references, without 
supporting services being even mentioned. Similarly, the request 
simply recommends participation in research and production with- 
out specifying what form it should take or who tlie participating 
parties should be. Concerning curriculum reform, it merely stated 
that it would be * the joint task of all the educational bodies and 
institutions existing in C ame r o on Concerning production, the 
recominendat i on,s are more explicit: 'Teachers or., the staff of ENI 
or other teacher training institutions, inspectors and educational 
advisers will be invited to collaborate with the Education Hureau 
/ in preparing the manuscripts of textbooks for the teaching of the 
I various subjects at all levels*. However, in addition to the 
1 fact that at the time only prototype textbooks and teaching materials 
wert involved, this invitation was as general as it was cordial; 
no provision was made for any organized, institutional framework 
for this task, which calls for particular care in its conception 
and co-ordination m its execution because of the specific require- 
ments and needs it must satisfy. How different this is from all 
the documents, including the official ones, which describe the aims 
and organization of IPAR, in which as has already been seen, ^jot 
only are all the functions - not just that of pre-service training - 
analysed at lengtli and specifically assigned to departments special- 
ly organized within the institute, but they are expressly and 
formally recognized as functions belonging to the :nstitute, while 
not a word is said ^bout participation by other bodies or other 
emp loyees of the Mi n is try of Educat ion . 

1. ^^.-...--.'■^ p. 31. 
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This by no means implies that: IPAR could act as it pleised, 
without instructions and without supervision, as a sovereign body. 
First of all," it has over it the Higher Council of Na tionalE duca- 
tion (JcKse-U si^cvicuy le V 'Iwarioy: Kur: c>^:: c) , It is true 
that this Council, established on 28 October 1963, before the 
establishment of IPAR and before the reform, was not intended to 
undertake or even supervise educational research and studies. It 
has as its main task to be 'responsible for the planned development 
of education in Cameroon' (Article 2 of the decree whereby it was 
set up). In fact, the Council does not exercise .4ny real super- 
vision, but its function gives some idea of the authority to which 
IPAR will be answerable. IPAR Joes not undertake or even plan any 
action, without prior consultation with and permission of the admin- 
istrative and political authorities. Until November 1972, its 
Director was Mr. Tsala, who was also Director of Primary Education 
and Teacher Training. Before the United Hepublic of Cameroon was 
constituted, IPAR came under the jurisdiction of the Prime Minister 
of Kast Cameroon via the ^secretariat of State for Primary Education. 
Subsequently, it was attached to the Ministry of Education and we 
have alreadv seen how closely the Minister, Mr. Mongo Soo, followed 
IPAR's activities and made sure that nothing was done without his 
being consulted and giving his approval. The corollary to the 
diversity and scope of IPAR's tasks and the extent of its responsi- 
bilities was that it was directly answerable to the political auth- 
ority - these two features indeed constituted the originality of IPAR 
and -were to exert a strong influence on the nature and ^he force 
of the innovating process. IPAR plans and a-cts, but between the 
planning and the action comes the decision and this is laade directly 
at the highest political level. However, the decision itseU is ^ 
an expression of will. As in other countries, the supreme political 
will was to be the main driving force for innovation in Cameroon 
and it was first of all owing to the constancy with which the policy 
was followed that innovation was able to make headway in the admin- 
istrative procedures, to become a reality to extend further and 
further and penetrate more and more deeply. This resolute adherence 
to a chosen path, this fidelity to a policy, imply not only care and 
supervision, but support and in fact IP.a and its work have never^ 
lacked the support of the President and the Government. The Presi- 
dent of the Republic, in a speech introducing the tliird live-year 
plan for development to the National Assembly on 11 August 1971, 
mentioned IPAR and - a signal favour - made a point of explicitly 
supporting its activities and its aims. 'Also as part oL it.^ action 
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on behalf of rural areas, the Government has under::aken the rural- 
Lzation of education andsIP/VR is now devoting itself, already with 
success, to training the \eachers needed for this ruralized educa- 
tion. The aim is to give tjie young people who go througii this 
education an inclination to work on the land, a sense of the dignity 
of that work and an opportunity of living better in the villages 
and satisfying many of their aspirations. Tliis is one way of com- 
bating the drift to the ci ties Effectively ^ Before then, lending 
his personal prestige and liis aubJiority to IPAR, he presided at 
its first graduation cerenony on JN3 June 1970. In the speech he • 
made on that occasion he did not hesitate to defend the ruraliza- 
Lion of education, at the same time \ndeavouring to contribute 
to a wider understanding of its real significance. ^It is paradox ica 
that we are short of people fully competent in the small trades at 
a time when we are experiencing a runawivy increase in population. 
It is depressing to see that agr i cu 1 tur e ,\ the backbone of our econ- 
omy, is looked down upon by the younger gefieration and left to old 
people who know notliing about modern farmi ng^ techniques . Is it not 
the task of education to turn the, minds of gnrls and boys towards 
these trades and towards agriculture?^* Furtlfer on in his address 
the President added, 'That is wliy at the CarovaV Congres ^ I particu- 
larly stressed the necessity of thu rural i:-.ation\ of edyc at i on '. 
However, he v;as very careful to go on to tj:-:p i ai n :^ 'V/ht.'n I refer to 
tht^ rural i zat ion of education I do not mean .1 cut-^price education 
for peasants' iihildrLMi. In vievv' oi the UN{i Party and the Covern- 
ne nt , ruralization means t\w. adaptation of education to the actual 
conditions of tliis country, which is essentially agricultural,'" he 
concluded :' I t is therefore understandable that we were prepared to 
inves t cons iderab le aiiumnt s for the purpose 01 es tab 1 i s hing this 
Institute of Rurally Urier.ted Applied fducation'". In tiie various 
•conflicts Vv'hich have arisen or ».'iifch liave threatened to arise be- 
tween it and otlier b'^dies, the Government lias' always taken the 
view that a choice baT to be made and, without necessarily taking 

1. Address by U.K. El Adj Ahmad ou Aiiidjo, President of the rederal 
Kepub lie of Cameroon , on pr esen ting the th ird live-year deve lop- 
ment plan to the ^'ational Assembly on 11 August 1971. (Page 7 

of tl?e document.) It will be recalled tliat the Tnited Republic 
of Cameroon was not constituted until 1972. 

2. IPAR graduation ceremony. Address by the Head of State, Yaounde, 
13 June 1970. (Page 2 of the document.) 

3. Ibid. , p. 3. 

4. Ibid., p. 3. , ^ 




sides on the question of substance, it has, as far we know, 
decided in favour of IPAR, 

This attitude, this unswerving line, these choices, give us to 
believe that entrusting a single institution, IP.'VR, with innovation 
is, on the part of the Government, a deliberate strategy the origins 
of, and reasons for, which we should investigate. However, it is 
probable that this is not altogether the case and that other factors 
contributed to bringing about this situation. While it is not easy 
to formulate and test hypotheses in this connexion, there is nothing 
to prevent one from doing so, indeed it is essential. He that as 
it raay, the situation thus brought about was, on the one hand, 
spontaneously to steer the innovating process in a certain direction 
and, on the other, was inevitably to involve further choices and 
decisions which wcruld lead the Government to ad.opt a particular 
strategy. For this reason the innovating process must first be 
observed from the standpoint of government action. This was to be 
of great importance and was largely to determine the way in which 
IPAR itself would act. However, IP/VR was left considerable latitudt^ 
which is \;hy , at the next stage, we propose to examine what the 
development of innovation was to owe to IP/VR 's strategy and its 
action. Finally, it stiould not be forgotten that the fate of in- 
novation depends ultimately on the training given by the .eachers 
to their pupils. In other words, let us remember that, whatever 
the degree of novelty of the med ia emp Ibyed , the genuineness, the 
scale and the success of the innovation are finally to be judged 
on its capacity to achieve the new aims set for elementary educa- 
tion. For this reason, we shall, at a third stage , consider the 
way in whicii elementary educ:ation was expected to play its part, 
i.e. the methods, the curricula and the lessons which IPAK was to 
design and produce »for the teacher and the i;ay in which the latter 
was required to use them. 
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III. The Government's role and strategy in the 
development of innovation 



The re is no doub t tl:aL Liie es tab 1 i shinen t o f I P.-VR wi Lh the tasks 
and powe rs allotted to it, result ed from a deliberate i^overiuiien t 
choice and hence froin a str.tegy of innovation. There was nothing, 
in fact, to prevent the ijovernnent from establishing a National 
Reforni ('otrmiission earlier, part of whose acti vi ties wc^uld have led to 
tlie formation of IPAR, which would tiien have been subordinate to 
the cominiss ion . Similarly, the yove rnincn t would have encouraged 
the development of the Applied Research Centre or the Education 
Bureau, leaving IPAR only the task cjf training teacricrs in the 
use of tile documents produced and on other aspects of education. 
As the governni2nt had all the necessary powers in tiiis field, 
there was noth. ing to prevent it either from es t ab I i s'n i ng the Govern- 
ing Board of IPAR and in particular getting it functioning more 
rapidly so that it could hold frequent meetings.* We shall try to 
explain why it did not do this, basing our theories wherever pos- 
sible, on arguir.ents froni analysis or by evidence gathered during 
our field survey. We shall see subsequently what unavoidable 
consequences this iiad for the government, 'now far it learnt fro:n 
then and how far also it did or did not try to put what it learnt 
into effect. Each of these attitudes is, in fact, of great im- 
portance for a subsequent understanding of the background against 
wbadi [ par's activities took place and the strategy it employed to 
try lo ensure the success of these activities. 

Conscious of" the scope and importance of the operation, of the 
difficulties it presented and of the resistance or ::usgLvings 
which it aroused and which would inevitablv have been magnified ii: 
the problem had been submitted to unwieldy assemblies, the govern- 
ment seems to liave opted for sir:iplicity and effectiveness in order 
Co be more certain of rapid progress. 

Despite the support of the Union nationale ca'::crounaise (CNC) 
and speeches by the President of the Republic, tiiere is r^o doubt 

1. The Governing Bo<ird of IPAR was establisried by Decree dated 

II August 1969, and met for the first time on 20 and 21 June 1972 
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that university people and, more generally, those who could be 
called the literate classes continued to be wary. This largely 
was due to the choice of the word ' rura lization ' to the new educa- 
tion. It was doubtless used on purpose to show that there" had been 
a break with the past to give a vigorous emphasis to the change of 
direction and to give a clear definition of this direction. From 
the point of view of the process of innovation it is important to 
note how accepted ideas and the es tab lished connotations of a word 
can be so persistent as to be a hindrance even to a movement the 
objectives of which have been clearly defined. Where those respon- 
sible for education are concerned, particularly regional and depm-'te- 
ment inspectors, misgivings turned quite openly into more direct 
and more active resistance„ They were better informed, however, 
since they received precise information at the annual seminars^. 
They therefore did not challenge the objectives and would accept 
the ' ruralizat ion of education' if this was nothing more than the 
best way of achieving these objectives, but this was precisely the 
point about which they were dubious. They were to repeat over and 
over again that at the , first seminar their acceptance went no further 
than this and that thereafter, as responsible citizens and conscien- 
tious civil servants, they bowed to the political will. 

It must be admitted that they have some excuse. We saw, in fact, 
that the initial proposals of the National Commission on Curricula 
led, in point of fact, to the curricula buing over-burdened. These 
were subsequently lightened and genuinely transformed so that one 
finds on the one hand the basic s ub jects i, n a new guisci e.g.i modern 
mathematics and radically changed methods for reading and, more 
generally, French; and, on the other hand, the introduction of manual 
work directly linked with handicrafts and work in gardens and fields. 
As they could not see very clearly what connexion there was between 
the new methods in mathematics and languages and the objectives, 
tha inspectors challenged their too sudden and unduly risky adop- 
tion^. Nor could they see how environmental studies contributed to 
subject integration. Equally unclear about the connexion between 
these subjects and manual work, they saw manual work as something 
separate and as a craft and agricultural training given too early 
and in too narrow a way^. 



1. Starting with the seninar in 1968. 

2. Report of the 1968 seminar. 

3. Ibid. 



It is nevertheless likely that this misunderstanding and reject- 
ion were not simply due to the fact that ENIR and subsequently IPAR, 
had not yet made sufficient headway, or to shortcomings in the way 
cheir work had been presented. The inspectors instinctively sensed 
that a challenge to traditional education cast doubts upon their 
own role. They are not always equally ready to make the effort to 
update their knowledge, nor, perhaps, are they offered all the 
facilities for doing so. In-service training is nevertheless not 
so much the chance of saving their jobs as the means of renewing 
them and giving them new meaning and interest. On the other hand, 
resista,nce was to be all the greater because for one reason or 
another\, no real in-service training effort was made. 

The government *s attitude and its decision not to establish a 
National Reform Commission immediately are thus understandable. 
The fear of submitting a reform requiring unanimity and speedy 
application to an unwieldy assembly composed of very disparate 
elements was increased by the feeling that the- so to speak 
natura 1 — part i cipants , would be only too inclined, after their 
initial resistance or misgivings, to get bogged down in futile 
discussion^. ;r dilatory measures. By allowing participation in- 
stead of giving information, there was just a chance that the op- 
position, or at least the wariness, would give way to acceptance. 
That way, however, there was a risk of compromising or at any rate 
postponing for a long while a reform the depth and cohesion of 
which it was wished to maintain and the rapid introduction and 
development of which were also desired. 

This choice, in any case, had great- advantages for the govern- 
ment, and for innovation. Perhaps the government did not always 
see and want them, or see and want them in a very conscious and 
clear manner. These advantages did nonethtiless assist, even if, 
on the other hand, they caused IPAR itself, as we shall see later^, 
difficulties which it would not otherwise have encountered. It is 
obviously highly important, and in the best inheres ts of coiierence 
and efficiency, to centralize the functions of research, of pro- 
duction and of training, in other words, to bring together those 
responsible for laying down methods and preparing curricula and 
lessons, those who prepare documents in accordance w' th this re- 
search, and the_teacher educators responsible for instruction in^ 
the use of all this educational material. It is clear that unity 

1. See next chapter.' 
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of ideas and Lheir cKOculiou vi I 1 be more easily aciiieved and 
proi;ress fron; one to the ocher be. iwovc rapid if, as w<..- 1 i as |.i 1 .iniie rs 
and executauLS bein^ physieally near Lo each oLtier and iiavin^^ 
close links or even parcly co i nc: id iau; , cliere is direcL, i ns : i LuL i ona I 
subord i na L ion to Liie decision-making auLlu.iri Ly . Tiiis is all the 
i:u)re true il a dedicated and resolute represcniai: i ve oi Li: is auihor- 
i Ly is hii::se 1 1 lie ad of the es tab I i shi::en t and i n cor.ip let*.,' a;.;r cement: 
wicli the Cliief Techuical Adviser. Tlie fact that, durin\; the first, 
decisive years of the project's launch in;^ and development, Mr. 'Isala, 
il'AK's Director, v.*as at the sar.ie civ.;e Dir^^rctor of Prii::ary hducation, 
coup.ted for a ^;ood deal in t'r.e si:iOoth running; and proi;ress oi the 
act ivi Lies of an es tab I i s 'nrien t responsible for tasks vh i v-'n v;ere ■ 
as co::ipleM and v/ei^iity as they •.•/ere i:v.portanL. Tiie talk we iiaj ■ 
v; i t h Mr . Mo u^o S o o , M L lu s c e r o f Kd u c a t i o n , v; a s \' e r y e n 1 i i;h. t e n i n^; 
in tiii-s respect and seems to confir;:, our ar^:.;u:::en t . V,'e siiall su::.- 
::ia r i ^ e here, as f a i t ii f u 1 1 y as possible, L h e s nb s t a lu: e o I this 
interview: 'The Goveriimenc h.as opted for ':!rid laid down aii educa- 
tion policy adapted to the requi reruent s of i nd i v i dua 1 • a r.d ional 
de\'e lopr;en L . !t is :io Id i to this pt.;licy. Kor i Ls technical 
plaPinin.^ (at the level of the education systei;. and o: teaching;) and 
for its practical e>:ecuLion, it iias, with international assistance, 
seL up a r esponsib le . i ns t i tuLion and has put it in the ha::ds 
responsible :*.'en. It continues tu v;^''''-^ the;:: its coajidence and 
support as Co ensure the iaaxii::U!;i ciiance ol success. I'nis does not 
r:ean Liiat all ru::umrs are i^; no red and all objection.^ rejected v)ut 
of h.and. Hu::*.ours are dispelled only wtiL-n they are to^) insistent 
or serious u no ugh to jeopardize the smooth running oi the reiorr.i, 
and then clear explanations are asked for fro::: tliose i i; c;iar^;e ol 
1.VAK. As rei;ards objections, the same m.en in ciiar^e ai'e asked to 
extract fro::: them anythir.i; that can be of use in furtiierin^; the 
refor:::, after a discussion reduced ttj the essential and pertinent 
points by means of fresh information and constant r e i t e ra t i ^.m oi 
the l1 i V]S i ;i v i ew . Th e s e a i ms r.iu s t n u t be q u e s t i o n ed . I'i i e r e i s 
no point in ^;o i n^ further and stirrin;.; up or encouraging; sterile 
a;-;i t at ion v;hic!i only slows thinv;s down. Naturally, :io cast-iron 
^^iiarantees can be <.;iveii of instant success, so tiiat objection is 
:;.ean i ni; les s and s'nould not be made. U'e should let 1 1'AK v;ork ,. in 
otiier words, plan and create. The proof will be i :i tiie tacts ar.d 
facts ^'Iways speak loudest. Tiii s , i[\ any case, is the only proof 

1. Septe::iber 197 2. 
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wiliuil ciic genera! public: rually !o..^l::i fur a:;d ihv only oi^c ii 
be sure lo i::iJcrs La::a , par : i ^'u I ai- ] y i Ai"ri».'a. ::.at v; i 1 I 
Ci:-:c Co jiiJi;^' aau corrod, aaa aL Liiis vL 1 1 i i:cv i t .i:> 1 y a r r i v. 

Mt.-ai:v:ii le , wo saonUi l<javu p^-anU- tio Liirii" \v.»rk, adpia^; 
to tiiL' bc'Si o\ vuir abiii.. '.^vrr is a.^ p.-iai, l i.u r 1 a :\' , ia j^ra- 
::;aiuroly .ilurifa.; and or.^aaiaiaa ;;aijariLv .-^aiaa i\\ Cv^aa^-ai.ai 
■.•.•iih a :'v.]\'y::\ '..'ai>-:!, -./hen tlie i iniu co:.i.:S, '.-i 1 • 'u- j 
A:, ^,aaIl Lac' a . i L L ra wii i a ;: , !.a ilw a i r 



! lid-L'J .>a r^ aa I I a. 



la,;, i::.piiauly ai 
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curLaiaiy i af 1 'laa^-cJ L^.r i 
pia.a: ia.- dr J ap.'d . 

d.) a.>L :acaa, a.^v;.- r , La.:i .= 
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It only needs the highest authority in the land and his government 
to place their trust in those concerned and show their . at tachment 
to the reform, as actually happened, for the change to occur and 
the keen wish t:o become a burning desire. So far, the example of 
Cameroon has show us the part played by the force of circumstances 
and tlie constraints of reality, their logical sequence and the 
importance of a political option and will in the birth and develop- 
ment of innovation. Nevertheless, and we find these factors in 
Cameroon as in all the examples we know of, the human factor, con- 
viction and the deep commitment of men in key positions are impor- 
tant too. 

The logic of t lie i nno vat i on process which we are analysing and 
describing required the political option to be backed up by a 
genuine political will, and this implied a government attentive 
to the needs of TPAR and attempting to predict tiie cost of these 
needs in order to be in a better position to satisfy them, or at 
least to size up ai;d seek trie means of satisfying then, Lt is 
clear from the intei'view ho gave us that the Minister of Kducation 
was aware of this. 

In this respect, hovv'ever, wt.* feel triat better co-operation 
between th.e [:ducation Ministry's planning department and LPAK 
would facilitate the reform and givu it a greater chance of success. 
On the ot'ner iiand, we feel that the government effort shows its 
co'nerence both as concerns the government's counterpart contribution 
and as concerns the replacement of international experts by Camero- 
on ians. It is in any case too early to come to a final judgement 
and it is only to be expected that the problems should not be all 
settled. Il would similarly be quite in confor:::ity with the logic 
of this strategy for those in ch.arge of administrative and financial 
ai. fairs to grant IPAR the financial autonomy wtiich the directing 
staff, t'ne Ciiief Technical Adviser in particular, have been re- 
questing for a long time. Lt was in any case to be expected tiiat 
tht; government would try to obtain fresh international aid for 
IPAR which would enable it to carry out its work*. 

Finally, we must point out tliat the governmient has >'.cknow ledge d in 
its action the logic of the reform and the characteristics of the 
country in which the reform, is trying to take root. Tt was to be 
roreseen, in fact, that i t would be i::ip'oss ib le to 'ruraii:'.e' 

1. We siiall mention this and place it in the context of IP.-VK's 
activities in the next chapter, 
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pr imary education and at the same time maintain its uni ty whi 1 s t 
leaving the secondary education to which some of the pupils go 
after primary school unchanged. This is only possible provided a 
new meaning is given to rura 1 iza t ion , which must also apply, although 
differently from the vay it does in the primary school, to the 
secondary school and, even beyond, to the whole of education. This 
is what nhe President of the Republic liad in view and made quite 
clear in his address at the IP/\R graduation ceremo:iy when he said: 
* 1 1 is obv ious that this rura 1 i i;a t ion change s its name and content 
at eacli stage of the child's ^ rowth in the school environment'^ . 
The Preiiident Vs^ent on to define this content for primary and secon- 
dary levels". As IPAR could not take on the research this involved 
unless it was asked to exptind its tasks and its role still further, 
and this would have been impossible without fresh changes wiiich 
might have induced institutional hypertrophy and made IPAR inopera- 
tive, it became necessary to envisage or to have recourse to other 
research centres and, consequently, to create a research co-ordina- 
tion body. Thus the idea of a National Institute of Education 
ri'>:o r :' r it r l i aros e . This was also how a 

draft request to the United Nations Development Progranmie for 
assistance in establishing a national institute of education in 
Cameroon came to be formulated in Yaounde in December . 197 1 . It 
was expected that the INK would be established in January or Feb- 
ruary 197 3. It was, of course, impossible to think of this new 
institute without considering the question of its relations with 
IPAR. This is why their respective tasks and r espons ibi li ^. i es 
were clearly laid down. The establishment of a national institute 
of education ^^oon turned out to be all the more vital and urgcU 
because the advent of the United H.epublic of Cameroon in 197 2 gave 
a new form and urgency to a probletn Vv'hich the /ok^c:. r,iiri':t:u-' 

- : * : ^ >: < had initially been specially designated 

and established to deal with (28 October 1963) and was no longer 
able to solve. Indeed, a political decision to set up the institute 
again made the force of circumstances more strongly felt and set 
in motion once again the logic of circumstances and institutions. 
The corollary to a unification of the country which respected the 
identity of the regions was the unification of the education system 
but with similar care to adapt education to tlie context fashioned 

1 . Adcb^c^i? , op . ci t. , p . 3 . 

2 . lb id . , p . A . 
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by l>istory and -ci>^mMphy. In turner WesL Ciaincroou, ii was theruloro 
goiui; Co btf necessary lo opon an IPAR similar to but d i s t i nc t . f r oin 
the IPAK in Yaounde. At that point, iiowevcr , it beca:;.e neeef.sai-y 
to set up a body to co-ordinate the two ' i ns t i Lu tes * work, particu- 
larly in research- and hence in production. Tiiis role lell, or 
rather should naturally have fallen, to tiie All tiiis was also 

very clearly laid down, in its presentation, t'nis nev task was 
closely 1 i nked with fne first: 'Tiie (:a:-.:eroon Covcrn:::ent has set 
in r.'.otion the process of reforv.uni; its education syste;-.. by r.:eans 
of t!\e institute of Rurally Oriented Applied hducation U-i'-'d<) estab- 
lished in 19o7 with V:;i)?./rnescL-> assistance. The ai::! of this project 
is a conplete reshapiu;; oi' ■. . • y-."-' '■ m 

-rder that tne syste;;: ■.-.•.ay be better adapted lv> actnal Si.)c i a 1 , eco- 
noi-ic and cultural conditions in fne country. 'ihis activity is to 
be continued in ■•■ ■: under a project identical to the 

IPAK project and for 'vvh.^.-h tiu: Car.ioroon Oove rn:::e:it has requested 
assistance fror.: Th'Dl^ He for::; of tiie education) anvi training; syster:. 
cannot be United to the primary level alo-ne. The education syste:;; 
is an inte-ral whole and if on.e of its parts is '-ixlified tiie wiiole 
syste::: is affected by ti^.e ciianj;e. General a:;d tec'nnical secondary 
education and hii;'ner education will iuive to take into account tiie 
considerable c'nan-es wbic'n will ociiur in t'-.e inipils' nrii;\iry educa- 
tion after tiie introduction of the refor:;;. It is L'nereiore vital 
for Cameroon t.> have so::-.e instru::ient f.,)r reflection, rese.irch and 
co-ordination, -lakinr. it possible to oontinue t:ie acLiviLy siarted 
at" priuiary level by IPAK, sli tin^t 'chc reforn vincii iuis been be,;un 
can be extended to the wliole f tiie i'ederation at all levels and 
in all types of. Lulvic^r-.loix: Tne i;ove rn::en t ' s wisii is for a coinpleLe 
reshaping of the wriole education sysr.eM, and eac:; level oi tius 
s y s t e::i nu s t provide t h e k i nd l' per s o v. ne 1 t i : e c on n t r y n. e ed s i o r 
its econo;;uc ,;ro\vtii and social pro=;ress. Tiiis is tiie context i.n 
whicii tile es tab I i s:i-.:;ent of uiie .V.-' ' ■ ■ ' •'■ ' » 

for \:iiicli tiie (Ja:::eroon Gove r n:::en, t is requestiim .i ss i .s tance iro;;: 
r:::bP sliould ::e viewed.*- 

analysis of tiie actual process of innov.-tion, liowever, can 
rest on tiiese predictions and these official docu:-:en t.s . Altiunic.n 
we iiave seen tiiat events sonieti:;ies startlinxly ..:ia ' i r re s l s 1 1 1) ly 



■ .-'-^ p. 56, tiie last pajje of ti:e docuntnit. Under lined m 

the text. 
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follow Che logical courst?, they can also taivi to comply with it. 
In the present case,, it is assumed, perhaps rather hastily, that 
the innovation process begun in Yaounde and raarketl by a critical 
event whicli was the establishment and development of IPAK, will 
be able to carry former West Cameroon along with it and bring about 
the establ islinient and development, without difficulty, of a t^ecund 
IPAR in Buea. This eventuality is all the more open to doubt in 
view of the original nature of the process and tl^e special circur.i- 
stances which made IPAR^s establishment possible and explain its 
d eve lopmen t . The two s i tua t i ons are different and cunsequen L ly 
the transfer is not an au tomati c . process . This has in any case 
already been sensed, otherwise the question would not have arisen 
as to whether that part of IPAR which will remain in Yaounde-^, 
namely its Department of Research (or Reform), will be the only 
primary education research department for the whole of the -L'nited 
Republic of Cameroon, even if it naturally includes s tal f from 
former East Cameroon. The question is all the :nore pertinent 
because it is raised by those very factors which constituic ! PAR Vs 
originality, its true nature and its principal function. It should 
not be fori;otten, indeed, that the Department of Research is also 
called the Department of Reform and that it is responsible not ouiy 
for planning the reform from the aspect of its v;eiu'ral edLicational 
aims but Jilso for working out everv practical detail and facililv 
(lessons and teaciiing materials), and applying it not only at the 
level of pre-service teacher training but .ilso, t'nrougii production 
and in-service training, at all levels anti all star.t^.s of education. 
Although tiiey have -a similar structure and by and l.irge share th.e 
same objectives, the danger cannot be ruled out tiiat the I wo LPAa;i 
will in fact follow different or even divergent paths, Tlie INK can 
only help co-ordinate what is capable of being co-ordinated, i.e. 
based on a sufficient c:onsensus and sufficient similarity i \\ the 
paths being followed, unless it takes it upon itself to steer ilu'ir 
activities and not just to co-ordinate them.. Her e , .however , 
despite the official documents quot d, a second question arises 
and there is room for anxiety on anouher score. In fact, as stated 
in the President's speech of 13 June 1970-^, a reform, which goes 
as deep as this is bound to be an across-t iie-board reform. Despite 
the necessary differences according to the level of education, 

1 . When new p re mi ses have been bui 1 1 . 

2. Address by the Head of State at the IPAK g»-aduation cere-.iiony, 
YaojndO, 13 June 1970. 
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differences which were clearly emphasized by the President; of the 
Republic, rural i nation raus t cover the whole of education and it is 
unthinkable that it should be planned and applied in different ways 
at different levels. The reform of primary education and the w^ork 
which ^oes wi t h it invo Ive secondary e.duca t ion and r :\'t: i^c'i'^'.:^ 
especially, as is the case, if they embrace both general objectives 
and the smallest details. This is why, despite the apparent clarity 
and connnon sense of the official docu^nents, we feel that tiie co- 
existence of I PAR and, INK in their present or planned form migiit 
reveal or even create difficulties instead of f aci iitatin^^, and 
extending tile process of innovation. At the time of writing, the 
1P/\R in buea has not been established and there has been no decision 
about the particular contribution it would ir.ake tu the wotk of re- 
form nor about the centra 1 i za t ion of research rela t ing to this 
refonn in the corresponding department of I. PAR in Yaounde, whilst. 
INE has only just been established. In order to analyse the real 
process of innova t ion and perhaps to predict its future , it will 
be of interest to observe the course of events, particular ly deci- 
sions or government strate^;y brought to bear on these questions. 

We should add that the governnent strategy or policy for educa- 
tional innovation cannot stop short at school problems or even at 
the problems of education in general, i.e. considered under all its 
actual or possible forms. There is ample evidence that the govern- 
ment is aware of this too. The problem here has two aspects wliich 
must be matched by two complementary aspects of a policy involving 
Cameroonians at two points in their lives. With regard to the 
first of these aspects, the government does not seem to have laid 
down firm lines of action and its hesitation must be taken into 
account; if it were to defer its decision for too long, it is 
likely that the reform would not attain^ its objectives and the 
innovation would be jeopardized. For anyone analysing the innova- 
tion process, the situation is interesting in that it demonstrates 
that the process is difficult to carry through, at least when the 
novelty is sufficiently great to involve the objectives, without 
the question of the structures of education being raised. It will 
be noted that, so far, this question has not been explicitly raised. 
It cannot, however, be avoided. Since there is no dichotomy be- 
tween real i ty and rat i onal i ty , the former having its own logic wh i ch 
it can impose on all those genuinely involved in action, it is not 
surprising to find the question raised with clarity and insistence 
by the Chief Teciinical Adviser. It is not surprising, either, as 
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we shall see later^, that in adopting a certain Snodel* and in thus 
resolutely situatins; his activity within a certain structuie, the 
Technical Adviser has marked out the limits of innovation. 

To revert, however, to the problem which concerns us for the 
time being, let us suppose tliat the present organization of primary 
education is going to be kept, particularly the idx-year course. 
Although ruralized education prepares the Cameroonian schoolchild 
to fit into his environment and to transform it, it is by no means 
an agricultural education. •Furthermore, when he leaver primary 
school ti-le child is too young to start iiis working life, hence tl-.e 
need to develop post-primary education and training .ii: order to 
offer the young Cameroonian the facilities he needs net only so 
that lie does not lose the benefit of the education already received 
but also so that he may turn it to account in active, working life. 
This essential concern could be seen in' the dire.'.tives for the 
preparation, of the third five-year plan ( 197 l-r:^76) . This was 
also why the Ministry of Education launched a project for ^cultural 
and community action zones* (/-ACCs) and how the idea cf * integrated 
priority action zones' (ZAPIs) came into being, the aim of which 
was to improve agricultural production- Diffi:ulties neve t her less 
abounded. Although a budgetary appropriation was indted made for 
the ZACCs, they had, on the other hand, to produce enough to be- 
come financially s'e 1 f-suppor t ing , and only 19 ZA'Xs are functioning;, 
with 50 young people in eacli. The situation can best be described 
by quoting the draft request for assis :ance . to establis'n a National 
Institute of Education: 'Various ventures or activities are being 
conducted in this field: rural community organisation (m.obile 
teams); a civic and professional training centre; rural craftwork 
departments; cultural and community action zones (ZACCs); and 
integrated priority action zones' (ZAPIs). This activity is sporaaic 
and scattered, however, and is organized without real co-ordination 
by different ministerial departments (Ministry of Education, Cul- 
ture and Vocationi>l Training, Ministry of Youth and Sport, Secre- 
tariat of State fir Rural Development) or by pri'^'atc Louies. It 
affects only a very limited number of young ' people . Improvement 
of existing youth centres and the establishment of nunerous other 
centres is provided for under the third five-year plan, but the 
still-unsolved basic problem is to define, in the ligiit of joint 



1. Chapters IV and V. 
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studies, the specific ains, content and netiiods of clearly deraar- 
cated ventures in extracurricular or non-formal education^. 

Nevertheless, instead of keeping the present structures and the 
six-year sciiool, it could 'also be decided to change them as suggested 
by the Chief Technical Adviser, and ihis would mean tackling a 
problem which undoubiedly holds the key to the fuiure and succet;s 
of the reform. Innovation can perliaps besi be achieved by develop- 
ing it to fne full. If ti\e government does not Ijave the necessary 
financial means to introduce mass education lasting 10 or 11 years, 
it would be desirable to find temporary solutions better adapted 
than the present structures. 'For e:-:ample, a basic four or five- 
year course could be introduced, to which all \v'ould be gradually 
admitted (7-11 or 7-12 years of age). At the end of this course, 
the ablest pupils would go on to secondary education wliilst average 
pupils \/uuld follow an upper primary course lasting four years 
(12-16) |, repar i ng -t,hem fur rural life, and the weakest (but literate) 
pupils would . leave school. A solution o£ this kind would make it 
possible: 

to teacli all youn,, people to read and write; 

to give a practical education tu the gifted youngsters wi\o will 
become development leaders in the field and rapidly take iij) key 
positions among young literates to give their work a proper lead; 

to prepare an elite for secondary, technical and agricultural 
education and, beyond tliat, for higb.er education.'- 

The Ciiief Technical Adviser ,■ Mr. Becquelin, adds straight away 
that he is putting forward only one working hypotliesis a:;iong others 
and that it would be advisable 'to make a careful study of its re- 
percussions at social group level and to evaluate its ct)St'" IPAR 
is not equipped to do this but 'INK should, on t!ie other hand, 
undertake this work as froip. 197 3 for tlie information of the govern- 
ment. f\:^ -J'^ 1''^ :r .•'.■.•':*.* by 1974, 
tills would greatly facilitate prediction of primary curricula at 
IP.-VK as regards the final grades, where the syllabus depends on tl\e 
length of studies'". 

Besides their interest from the point of view of the way in 
which innovation will be introduced into education in Cameroon, the 
two hypothese.^ put forward (e.g.' definition and con.;o 1 idat i on of 

1. Op . ci L . , par.i. 38, p . 1 3 . 

2. >•'■►■; : . ■;. (CMi\. 1 1-IPAK , VaouiiJJ, 30 June 1972). 
J . iiecque 1 i a , Chi e f Tecinii cal Ad v iser , p . 3 7. 

3. Op. cit. , p. 37. 

4. Ibid,, p. 3S. O'ar italics. 
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the ZACCs and ZAPIs, or changeij ii\ tlie elemenLary educf.Lion course) 
have the equal raerit of stress iuy the vital importance and urgency 
of a wiiicli is first and foreniost the responsibility of 

tile economic and political authorities and without which the pro- 
cess of innovation is in danger of being halted and the reform 
itself, poised for conpletion though it is, gravely coinpromi sed . 
It is, in any case, not even certain that despite all the educa- 
tional and ecunomi c s tud i es whi ch havu been made to brief it, the 

r . ' 

governi'.ient will be m any better position to come to a decision. 
It is nevetherless the government's responsibility to order these 
studies and then to cor.ie to a decision regarding its strategy. 
Such, decisions will not always be of equal importance, for in soi:>e 
c ases t he ed. uc a t lona I or economic argument will be qu i te d i s t i nc t 
fro:-;, and will override t'ne political argument, while in other 
cases the reverse will be true. The need for them occurs frequently 
and in particular in t'ne case we are studying as concerns the place- 
ment of i PAR graduates fur example, and as concerny the es tab li s'n- 
ment of JOG classes in 197 3 in which, for the first time and in 
tile first year of pr I mary euuca t ion , the re f o rm wi 11 be put i nt o 
pract ice. 

*flie definition of the facilities to cater for p'.ipils educated in 
thr ruralized school is wider than tlie one given above. What use 
would it be to train youni', t:a::te rooni ans intellectually, mentally 
and teciinically for the d eve lopr.ien t of the rural world if eecjuor.iic 
and social cl^.anges were not s iiau 1 taiieous ly inade in th.at world in 
order to give the younger people the facilities they needed and 
the prospect of seeing their work bear fruit? Th.is, at J east, 
wou^d enable them to envisage not only a better life but, above 
all, a life in which they could actually play the active role ex- 
pected of them.. It is clear that, w'nile education is a powerful 
factor in developmnet, it must still be able to develop itself, 
and conditions for better employment must be provided for those it 
trains. This is the second consideration in the light of which 
government strategy and policy for educational innovation must be 
envisaged. Although the conditions just mentioned have nothing to 
do with teaching and the (education system, they are nonetheless 
jUs: as decisive, and periiaps even more so, for the completioa of 
the innovation process and -the future of the reform. What, indeed, 
would beco::.e of the reform if, deprived of the opportunity and tlie 
means to make use of their real knowledge, young (Earner ooniant; were 
to f eel , even mi s taken ly , that because of rural! zed educa t i on they 
had lost t he ir chance lo f i nd we 1 1— paid work in of 1' i ces and a better 
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life in the town? This twofold frustration would not only be the 
death of the current innovation but: would gravely. prejuJict^ any 
fresh attempt to bring in another reform. The t^overnment is well 
aware of this danger. Although the stateineni: by President Ahidjo 
on the occasion of the submission of the third five-year plan to 
the National Assembly makes mention of IPAR and its objectives, 
it also stresses tiie need to establish the economic and social 
conditions which are the prerequisite of rural development and 
foV whicli the new education is doubtlessly a necessary but not a 
sufficient condition. Of course, and tiie PresidentVs statement is 
careful not to forget it, it is impossible to establish all the 
favourable conditions immediately and easily and what is more, 
some of them are in practice almost completely beyond control:. 
*Tlie balance u,f trade for 1970-197 1 thus ended with a considerable 
deficit. In fact, through a combination of unfavourable circum- 
stances which included lower pricejS for raw materials, particularly 
for cacao and its by-products, as well as exceptionally poor climatic 
conditions, our exports dropped in value by 6,5'Z whilst over the 
same period our imports, mainly of capital j;ood,s , semi-f inii^hed 
products and materials m.ainly included for industry, increased in 
value by 15.5^*^. What good would it be to train a young Cameroonian 
in such a way that he could double cacao production if at the same 
tiuie there were to be a fall, in liis income? There is no doubt 
about the danger for the Mature of the reform, and unfortunately 
it is not in the government's power to remove it completely. It 
must at least employ all the means in its power to avoid such 
dangers. It must, for ei-iample, spare young farmers the need either 
to get ruinously into debt or to live too wretched a life for too 
long in order to obtain the land and tools which they know to be' 
necessary for the purposes of an agriculture in which high produc- 
tivity is essential to economic viability. 'To reach tiiese object- 
ives, it was obviously necessary to raise farmers* production and 
adopt modern production methods at all Levels. These methods, 
however, require an outlay which is 'often beyond tlie farmer's 
means. In these circumstances, the solution to the problem was 
to reorganize farm credit: during the second plan'-. After enurae rat- 
ing the previous disadvantages ol farm credit. President Ahidjc 
continued^: * Faced witli this situation and in accordvince with the 

1 • Ad:Ir'-:c.^ , op , ci t . , p . 6 . 

2. Op. cit., p. 6. 

3 . Op . ei t . , p . 6 . 
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objectives of the plan, the government has laid douTi a new farm 
credit policy which will soon be put into practice'. 

The reform of farm credit is certainly not the only reform on 
which the fate of educational reform and the development of in- 
novation ultimately depend The Cameroon Government is conscious 
of this, however, and it is reassuring that the official statements 
we have quoted come immediately before the one about IPAK. This 
shows that there is not only an awareness of the problem but that 
a solution is being sought, i.e. that there is what we have called 
a 'strate,^y of innovation'. It is never the less , not sufficient to 
avoid the 'educational illusion' in order to solve the economic 
prob lem of educational duve lopnent . \'ot only is education i tsi^lf 
power"'ess to bring about econoniic developraent but if it is to become 
one of the necessary factors tor development, it needs massive in- 
vestment, which the prusent resources of the country can hardly 
provide. The Cameroon Government has thus soui^hi: to provide for 
IPiVR and to channel towards the reform the greatest possible amount 
of international and bilateral aid. IP:\K has iielped considerably 
through its activities and projects to convince tiiose from witom 
assistance was requested that the educational innovation would be • 
the beginning of a new economic and social era. 
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IV. IPAR as an instrument of innovation: 
its policy, strate<»y and activities 



The i;ov er linen t is initially responsible I'or innovaLrou because iL 
defines the ob j ect i ves , provid es the f i nances and selects the pr in- 
ci pa 1 i ns t rumen L . The ins Lrur.eu L , in this case IPAR , has however 
a very iinpor tan t part t u play. Hav in^ so far stressed the decisive 
iinpor t;nice oT po li t i cal res pons ib i 1 i ty and political dec i s i on , we 
shall now try to der.ioiis tr ate the extent to v;hich the fate of in- 
novation , its deve lopr.ient , and tiie ease wi tii whti ch i t p roceeds 
d epeiid on adininis t ra t ive , t echnica 1 and educa t iona 1 r espons i b i li ty , 
ciioice and decision. 

Tiiey do so all the nioue in Cai'.ie: oon because the cuvernr.'en t , at 
least for the first few ar.d r.iost decisive years, is handing; over 
responsibility entirely, or al*;;ost entirely to tPAK. As the Insti- 
tute has been entrusted witb. such nunerous, vast and f ar-r eavjliin^; 
tasks right frori the betzinuing of the reforr.i, it lias a ^^reat margin 
of freedom in planning and execution. It is this freedom that both 
permits and der.iands a straLej;y. Tlie strategy would nevertheless 
lose in i:-.;p(jrt ance if freedom were total and means unlimited. The 
tasks to be tackled are not only numerous and extensive but, i'<n' 
til is very reason, onerous ana complex. Kur tiien:iore , by :';aking ITAK 
the esscintial instru::ient of the refor::., the v;overnment is creating 
a situation and puttings tlie institute'^ activities in a context 
whicti it is not easy to accept. What in some respects might present 
advantages and facilities for goverin;ien-t and I PAR alike, could, in 
other respects, be a source of difficulties. V'liat, in the first 
analysis, nay appear to guarantee the smooth development of the 
reform, may, in actual fact, turn out to be fraught with pitfalls. 
In this respect, the present chapter will frequently be seen to 
counterpoint tlie preceding one, in that where the government could 
see a solution, IPAR encounters an obstacle. tierein lies the im- 
portance and interest of this re-ey.amiiiatioii: it is by seeing how 
these obstacles ar-a overcome - Utiless tiiey arc^ so intractable that 
they divert attention from tiie objective - tiiat we shall botli be 
able to see new deve lopiuen t s in innovation an.u analyse it i-tore 
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We shall look first of all at Uhe essential problem, the one 
which placed the most constraints upon IPAR, but which, in one way 
or another and with varying degrees of success, it was obliged to 
solve, and which was goin^; to force it straight away to choose and 
outline its course of action. 

For an operation with such aims and of such scope, the logical 
and in a sense vatioK.Ll ordei' would have been to begin by research 
to see how ruralized primary education could take the place of 
existing primary education. In Cameroon, this work would have 
begun with a definition of objectives, have continued with the 
working out of curricula and methods, and then gone on to prepara- 
tion of lessons and the production of prototype teaching material. 
The work would have been done by a continuous process of research 
and development, successive experiments and evaluations making 
possible the gradual" construction of a generally applicable model. 
After a while, on the basis of the previous research, it would 
have been possible to plan and to try out the pre-service and in- 
service training to be given to teachers. for ruralized education. 
Simultaneously, on the basis of the prototypes made for primary 
education, all the documents and materials would have been produced 
for all aspects of training. Lastly, this training would have been 
given whilst the textbooks and materials for pupils and the premises, 
tools and furnishings required bv ruralized education^ were simul- 
taneously going into regular production. 

The advantages of bringing tiie research, production and train- 
ing sectors together and establishing links between then would only 
materialize if these relations were organi zed - according' to a time- 
table and planned against a background of 'research and development* 
and if each sector had enough specialized staff to ensure both the 
necessary division of labour and genuine, fruitful co-eperation. 

In Cameroon, these conditions were far from being present and 
there were many constraining factors which meant that the actual 
order was, and still is, far removed from this rational order. In 
fact, for the reasons which we pointed out and analysed in the 
preceding chapters, evcyy tkiKc; had to be done at once, rapidly 
and together. The trainee teachers who were already being recruited 
had to be trained, the in-service training of teachers and instruc- 
tors had to begin as soon as possible, documents and materials 
which were going to be needed [lad to be produced as soon as possijle 

1. A description and explanation of these will be; given in the 

f o 1 lowing chapter . 
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and*, last but not least, an attempt had to be made without delay / 
to give substance to the objectives of the reform in the fonn of 
materials, curricula, methods and lessons by which the objectives; 
could be reached and the reform carried out. One difficulty was \ 
that although IPAR had several functions and departments, it was 1 
far less well endowed in staff, funds, facilities and premises. 1 
\>nien the first intake of students entered EN'IK in November 19671 
their purpose was naturally to be trained straight away. The new ^ 
trainini^ college's first day was also tiie first day of the new- \ 
style training. For this new training;, the first day was jast \ 
like any other. The student would not wait, he was there and had 
to be 'atered for. Before beginning, however, and in order to be ! 
able really to get under way, research must familiariiie itself ' 
ulth its tools, prepare the ground on which they are to be used 
and indeed must often make its own tools. IPAR tiius found itself 
in th.e unusual and difficult position of having to follow the normal 
order backwards. Teachers had to be trained althougii tiieir train- 
ing syllabus was not really ready. How, indeed, could it have been, 
since it had to be planned on the basis of the refor::i and the new 
primary school curricula, which had not yet been drawn up? As 
these could not be drawn up in a hurry, there was no altt-rnative 
but to decide to prepare and use, however tempor a«r i ly , the teacher 
training syllabus even before the curriculum whrcii the teachers 
were going to use in their classes had been worked out. In' the 
order in which institutions have been established, both the caust:' 
and the effect of the reversal of the order of operations can be 
seen. The National Reform Commission provided for by the third 
five-year plan (1971-1976) has not yet niet and tiiere is a danger 
tliat it will be convened when the reform whicii it was supposed to 
be planning has already been partly introduced. At least it will 
still be able to give serious consideration to secondary education, 
but then the risk is that the National Institute of Education, 
which is responsible for co-ordinating all researcli at the various 
levels of education, will be working wliile the bodies responsible 
for doing the research have not yet been designated. Similarly, 
the Governing Body of IPAK was not appointed and did not meet 
until a long time after the Institute had been established. The 
reason for this curious timing of events was mentioned in the pre- 
vious chapters: although it iiad some advantages, there were dis- 
advantages too and they were by no means negligible. It was to over- 
come these in the best possible way that IPAK had to v<jrk out its 
str.itegv. We shall describe it in general terras before seeing: it 
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Lu aclior. in ..->ch ..-part::-:.!!, -nui b.for. s.-.-iiu; how ic LranslaL.d 
tihorc- ialo ori:,inal :-,.-,su l'us and appmnciuvs, v.-llI.oui v,-1uc1i there 
.•ouia aou;;Lless be ac ref.n-i:; aaJ no innovation. 



U'\R's sti-aLe-v ii.is >onsisLed of r eeo-n i i nr. the d i 1 1 i on 1 1: 1 e s i L 
had to la.e, ■■■.ot. believin.; or e 1 a i n;;, LhaL il vouKl aehieve its 
ai-s 'Jii: ai ! i a ■ V and lediaLe ly bat: ne ve r L he 1 es .-. keepin- t-lie;;i 
alv-avs'in v iuw Thi :i he in.', tiu- ease, ir.pe r f ee t i on was inevitaMe 
I,.,., \ l M r.ot e:-a-Iude a .-.b. i eve-.;;e n t s which were all Liie More valu 

able'^eoau.-.e ll'.ev ,a-ald be s u b - equ e i". L Iv improved, .iin; all -iie riore 
■-rth'.-; ile l-eeaasc Lhev would osLablisli a new and irreversmle 
str.e 0-- a-.T.irs and, in narlioalar, a new and irreversible trend. 
r-M< know, well enon.:-. fnaL, in certain ease., 'I'lde.,! ..-sL une 
naniere do bender'', and LhaL an iriormed y.L essen.Lially nncoi.pro- 
■,isin- rra.n aLis:-: is perhaps Lho only way inwi.ioh Lhe raLional 
»..,Vr ■'■e Lne aeto,.iI o i roni:;s Lap.oos can be r ec on c e'^'- • -'l--^ 
;h.l -.e.n LhaL Lhis .iiaaLion never has iLs neyalive resnlLs or LhaL 
,-„os. ..Iwavs be s nc ee ■.- . i a 1 1 y CounLerod. bor does it r.ean. LoaL 

Lheir direoLion, intlnenc. ,n:a scope poSe no threaL Lo innovoLion. 
T-.,,, tireles, a.cLivity ,cca! con.LanL vigilance ot LbAK can he enplaine. 
ti^. -..air.-.rv, :v,- Lhe io.jlinc. LhaL alLh.n;;ii L':;e wac.er lias neen 
".^^^/i L'-e olb.^-r iian.d, has n.oL been p^iaved and s • i U 

'i;;- -'won'in'aavanc;.. In facL, IbAK .consLanlly loU, ana pr,.bably 
,Lill ieels, in..t iL I, fi,y>Lin.; ay.in.L ti.u: ..nu ev.nLs ana was 
and i> L::aL iL :::.:sL hold-.o-L lotn; enonch Lo ,eL aac. on 

■o-n-e -■■ slowlv bsL snreiv r e-e s L\ib I i s •■. Lhe raLior.al order o. 
;.p.raLLans, n^in- its iniciai ach i eve;:,enLs as a basis. Onr- tas. is 
•CO waLc'n Lhese 1 ar ;e- s c a i e xiaiioeuv i'es e 1 o 
i ni or:sa L i on wh, ich ..ii.; 

possible assess;a'n.L of Lheir chsnces . 

. .-.,,!. ,.,.v.,. :rv Lo iaenLitv urobler.s ..nd consider Lneir solu- 

tion. aL Lne l..vel' of Lhe InstiLnLe as a wholo and iLS general 
inncLioniny. V;e shall Lhen :::ahe a rapid .caalysis ot Lhe worl.in.i; 
IS wiLhia ll-AR and iLs relalicns witii Lb.e outsule wor U: 



i^;hL iK-lp \orv:. a jiuS;.t-.caL an^ pc-.ii UU' besl 



rc L.it: i-ons .-^^.ix,. ^ - - ^ . 

U is unforLunaLelv easy eaou,;h Lo confine Lhe lear.-) we e:-aness-u 
La-es of briiii^iii- planners an.d pr ae L i t i o ae r s , re- 
Le iciier .dncaLors Lo.teliier wiLhin one and Lhe ^^ane , n- 
ave cerLainlv rer.ained In parL valid an.d v/i 11 reuia.n so 



above . • 1 aavaii 
SL^arrliL-rs and 
s L i laL i o:\ 
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in the lucuiije. It is just: as cluar, hov/L'.ver , Liiac .ji ven i:'ric cow 
ditions and conLc:ic JescribLid above, what in t:hcoi-y and i. n norr.ial 
ci r cunis tances could have r.iade for a Lavourable siiuatioii, froquLiULly 
and part:icu Lar ly in the oar ly da\'s, caused hitchiis v.iiicii to a cer- 
tain extent would have boon avoided i l' l;ic various parts had re- 
mained separate, 

\Ce shall look, l\.)r c;-:an:ple, at viiat !iaiipi.-aed beiwoeii the iK-part:- 
ncMit: ot Teacher Trainiiu;. and tiic Depar Liuen t: oi Kescarcii. I'vo op- 
posite but periectly syr;.::ict r i ca I piicuoviena appeared. Tiic .-ho ice in 
the fact Lay butvv'een tv^'O a.ttitudes, ncitiier of viii di was desirable. 
Key ear ch prospects and rose arch work wore so vast tiiat it was easy 
for the researchers to be co:.;pIetely cauv^h.t up in it ip.stcaLl of 
entering; into a co-operation wit'u thf,' toaciiin^; staff wiiicii would 
not only have been productive but wiiic'n v.' as indi spens ib le and for 
which Irak's structure providc-v! u:ie best oppor tun. i t i es . L'onversely, 
tiic teacnin^; staff were in a. hurry to prepare -iWd -;ive n«.--v; h.>ssons 
to the students who \;cre Lii^re .rad had lo be caft-rud for, day in 
ap.d day owe ^ iiour af^cr hour, so tiuit tiie tcacliers did not "nave tiie 
ti::ie - evon if thuy had tlie inoiinat ion. - lo take an i. ntorL'St ai\d 
a part i n re search. \\\ i a t as true u ! r e s e a r c i n. r ^ ar.d t l- a c : i e r s was 
a I s ^) true of r e .s e a I- c : i e r s / 1 ; ; d p r ^od u i •. e i' s and, r e y^ e 1 1 e r a 1 1 y , ^' f 
all t!ie depar t::;en ts of L:\\;\. iMiysical p ro:-: 1 :::i ty and adiu ni t ra t i ve 
liaisori did not preveuL a ::ost re,;ret table co:::par t ::it-n t a 1 i ^a t i on . 
That w.is only iu;e :ispect ol t:iin,;s, however, and perhaps n*... t tln^ 
ciiief one, in fact, aithMU.;!i tiie different functivi:;s are all equal- 
ly i::iportant an.d ur ^^LUit in. t 'a e::^.s e 1 ve , t;;e :;eed I'or l\\cv: does not 
vippear equally strLinr, in the actual situation. Seen fro:;; this 
point of vie\^', so:;:e rese.irc'p. o..l\ wait or be postponed, tin- research- 
ers bein^; :;iore or less appease* with the pledr.e tijat it will start 
a;aaih to::;orrow ... ov as so(.)n ^s possible. r*or partly si;.. liar iind 
p.-rtly different reasons, this is not true of tiie tea. ciier training; 
aiyd productioPi depar t-:v,ents . Tiie fonner suffers froM the. constraints 
ir.; posed by the presence of trainees wiio ;:iake c.oriStaat deMands on 
the t e a c ii e r s ' t i r.ie wli i 1 s t t ii e i r p e r i od of t r a i n i U;; c a inio i b e ex t e nd - 
ed . .\s to tile production function, not only is tl ur teaching, s id 
\.'ait;ini; lov t:ie ;:iaterial it turns t)Ut, but it '.::ust frecjLiently keep 
to a ti;;:e table and ■..'itiiin. physica. i li::;itM or rm. tiie risk .'t a 
(.:o:::p ], e L e d i ^, or i;a n i ;:.i t i on of v;ork or a di^.astr■Jus increasL- in co.^ts, 
I'iius prompted by neccssi ty , there v;i i ] bt- a te:.;ptat. ior., ..ir eVun 
an inescapable need, to call on tlie assistjiice o! ot;ier depart- 
r:ents, including; tiie reseai'cli depar t:-ie::t . Tiiu reseni'v.iiL' rs at U'AK, 
for instance, ;;:ake no sccr<.-t of tin; facL L;:a: tl:ey wi'v reluctantly 
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obliged, particularly at the beginning, to devote more time to 
teaching than would have been desirable. Here it is clear that, 
far from ensuring co-operation in the dis iiributi on of work in all 
circumstances, physical proximity and administrative liaison can 
just as well go hand in hand with compartmentalization and isola- / 
tion and can lead to a diversion of effort from the tasks in hand/ 
and to a certain confusion of functions. These faults are regret- 
table but are, nevertheless, restricted. It is, paradoxically, 
thanks to these faults and no less paradoxically thanks to the 
s true ture of the Tr.s t i tu te wh ich makes them poss ib It: , a Ibei t un- 
wittingly, that in spite of everything, labor i ous ly , wi th difficulty 
and with all the crises and hitches imaginable, innovation, what- 
ever its true extent^, became an administrative fact and a practi- 
cal reality in education. The dual functions of the National 
Director give rise to a similar but opposite paradox and make it 
possible to ol)serve once niore the curiously sinuous course of tiie 
innovation process. However great his energy and will-power, 
one person alone cannot adequately fill two such important and 
time-consuming funct ions • . The advantages of his doing so did not 
hide the real disadvantages. Tliese are of two kinds and each is 
the corollary of the other. It is first of all quite clear that 
it affected the image which Cameroonian teaciiers and pupils have 
of the Director and that this slight erosion, or sliall we say rather 
this relative fading of the im.age, has diminished the eagerness 
with which teachers and pupils alike believe in the objectives yUOii- 
work to acliieve them. It is no less clear that the Jlhie-r'Technical 
Adviser w^as induced to play a more important role than was planned, 
a fact whicii could be an obstacle, liowever slight, to the project. 
Nevertheless, as the Chief Technical Adviser never did anything 
without the advice and consent of his Director and as there was 
remarkable harmony between them, the dual nature of the directoral 
functions in fact made it possible for there to be an effective 
distribution of work and remarkable co-operation. Unlike what 
happened between the departments, there was a progression, as 
concerns the Director, from a theoretical ama iga::iation of functions 
to a certain division In actual practice. In both ^Mses the change 

1. We shall cover this topic in the ae:-; t cluipter. 

2. i.e. Director of I PAR since it '..Ms establish.ed and, since 19 7U, 
Director of Primary Education. 
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might appear to be for the worse, and so indeed it is in certain 
respects. These, however, are only the roundabout means by which 
innovation seeks to find its place in the real world, and in the 
final analysis it made progress in this way. These means are never- 
theless not always those which reason would have chosen. It needed 
the fortunate combination of two men, dissimilar though they were. 
While not denying that innovation sometimes needs such strokes of 
luck, it is a good opportunity to recall that it is impossible. 
We would even say fortunately impossible, to eliminate the role of 
man and humaa factors from thi s process * 

We have j us t seen that , in the ci reums tances in which the pro- 
ject was launched, there were difficulties and disadvantages in 
bringing staff of the teaching research and production sides to- 
gether. Even if these di sadvantages were not enough to damage or 
bring to a halt the proce^js of innoT/ation, it was, nevertheless, 
only by careful consideration of them that it was possible to get 
a clear view of the change. We must take tlie same precautions and 
show the same care with regard to IP^VR^s relations with the outside 
wor Id . However conven ien t and effective it may be for the au thor- 
ities to have one main instrument to which the work ^an be entrusted 
for a given period, sufficiently long to allow freedom of action 
and freedom from disturbance, the situation is not so simple for 
IP.'VK. Whatever trust is placed in it and whatever responsibilities 
it has been given, it is quite clear that IPAR also reeds external 
agents to support it, extend its activities and carry on its work. 
A problem arises at two levels and in two main directions. The 
first direction is that of the uni vers i ty or at leas t the mai n 
es tab 1 ishment s of higher educat ion. There appear to be severa 1 
reasons for this. A reform of these dim.ens i ons cannot i nvo Ive 
primary education, in fact, without gradually affecting the whole 
system of education, including liigher education. It is therefore 
inconceivable for higher education to re::iain indifferent lur long 
to what is afoot. If misunderstanding or indifference is not to 
become d i s trus t or even hos t i 1 i ty , it is advi sab 1 e that there should 
not be too great a delay either in making information available in 
that direction or in sugges t ing concep taa 1 i za L i on , It seems that 
there is a good way of prepar ing for thi s , wh i ch is part i cu lar ly for' 
tunate as it happens to be i nd i spens ib lo. ^is well. There is, in fact, 
ano ther reason for es tab lishing 1 inks in tlii s d i r ec t ion : i f IPAR 
can base its action on i;;ore reliable knowledge, it will be all the 
more cert;un ol achieving: its objectives. It must therefore be 
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possible cither to establish co-operation between U'AK cind iii^^hei" 
education or I'or IPAK to be able to attract and accept hii;h- level 
research '.vorkurs on to its stai"f. Ihe first solution was not easy 
and will no t be easy so 1 onj; as tlie unive r s I ty r e::Ki ins tiie saiae . 
Despite its ir.iportance and value, this solutioivdid not exclude 
tlie danv;er of furtiier obstacles, and ratiier thvin add new difficul- 
ties to all those already e >: i s t i :iv; , it has doubtless bet-.'u found 
priMerable to abandcv.i t:ie idea to a lar^;e extent, vit least for t'ne 
ti:::e beini', . The second solution '..'as '.r.ore easily vipplied !)ut it 
needed joint ai:tiL)n by the ;>ivern:.;ent and l,L\\i\. li'.is is Liie solution 
be i:-'.; tried'. 

i'his is not liic level or direction, h.ov.'evcr, wlujre we feci tiie 
problu:a to be t!ie ::-.ost .icutc. There ;iust necL-ssarily he interi;:edi- 
aries bet\;een ll'AK in Yaou^xie, v/ith ^nily a li;;:iLed and overworked 
staff, and the ;:iass of prii:.ary school teachers \;ho vire i niined i at e 1 y 
vind directly i-cA-olved in t'ne refon:5, particularly since in Cameroon 
th.c edu«.:a t i ».in syste:;; d^'es noL iiave sufficien.L ac<.;ess Lo cii.inne Is ol 

s s c or.iir.i: : i i c a L i on. . i ) t hi e rw i s e , t i u* Kie s s a ;;e will not ;.; e t L : 1 1" on i i . 
The i i:t e r::-.ed i a r i es will avert this dan;,er on.ly i -a so far as tliey 
'nave close ai'.d r.,ood relations hoLii '.;itlt IPAK and L l-vI ciie r^ . Tiiis 
assu::;es ih.il they have a.:reptec ti;e refor;::, hut sucii vic cep t a nc 
u ill b e a i f f i c It l^' o t a i \\ u n 1 e s s 1 1 \ e y L ; i e::is e 1 v s a r e We II i n- 
f..M-:;,t-c aCid , a!)ovL' all feel they are involved i r. it. V.k.- vilso know 
tiiat ho\;t>ver deep the rel'or::! iias ;.;one, it har; so far a'.'oided ciian>'.- 
iiv.\ any part of tiie sL rue Lures- . In t'ne prL-seUL eaucalion syste::., 
liowever. h.e'jU'.v.as te rs and, especially, t!ie rei:io;uil vine .'•h' ■•■ 
inspectors are noL only the obvious and, lo so:::e u-xLenL, UviLurvil 

1 n t e ri:ied i ar i es , but are also obli^;ed to play t'nat part. Their N'ery 
function.s, in fact, and the autbiOriLy \;hic:-i they wield exclude t'ne 
pos:nibility of anyi^ne influenciui; L;ie'*p r i::;a ry sc'nool tea. c'ners Tuher- 
wise thvin. wit'n Liieir conseiU .ind even, tiir^'-u-^h tiie::,. Moreover, vi^ 
soon as liWK r,raduates take up tiieir posth, t'ney '>.'i 1 i be pKiced 

1. V,'e do not ft.'el it is beinc, tried vii^arously enoin'.ii. It I'lust 
nev e r t i 1 e I e s s be ad i 1 1 e d t i i a t t ; le u :u v e r s i L y * s p r e s e : i L s p i r i L 
and fori:: do not predispose it to folio'.,' tiiis pat:i. 

2 . x'e ; I a V e a I r e ad y s 1 1 own. t h .i t reservations or ::: i s i v i i ; s in t : i i s 

ri'spcct \;ere raisin.; an initial, i:.iportaP.L prv.i'nle;:. o:i \,''n:e:i t:ie 
:'uLurt- of innc\'ation could depend. See ab^^ve. 
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under the educational and administrative control of the inspectors, 
xt should be added, lastly, that not only are the inspectors mid- 
way on the line of communication between the central body and the 
teachers, but they are also, especially in an African country like 
Cameroon, raid-wa> on that line between the teachers and the central 
body* The government can impose its obiectives on them and if nf»f^H 

make them keep silent. It can also entrust :he most important 
features of the reform to IPAR. IPAR cannot act alone, however, 
and the structures bein^ what they are, it had to bring the inspec- 
tors into its strategy whether it liked it or not. This was admit- 
tedly not easy. The fact that the National Re form C ommi s s i on was 
not properly established and functioning meant , more general ly 
speaking, the rejection or in any case the absence, outside IP/\R, 
of any framework for participation. IPAR therefore had only two 
solutions. The first, as experience has shown, was certainly the 
most effective but, unfortunately, as experience has also shown, 
it was limited in scope. It meant giving inspectors posts in IPAR 
and even important posts like that of Assistant Director for Re- 
search, in other words, for the Reform^. Provided that there is 
initial agreer.iei. on the fundamental objectives, daily co-operation 
sweeps away many prejudices on both sides, leaving a comnion desire 
to find the best technical and educational solutions. Unfortunately, 
the inspectors as a whole are not involved in this co-operation. 
There was thus the second solution which was much more difficult 
and uncertain. This involved taking advantage of the annual seminar 
of inspectors to invite them to briefing sessions or to bring then 
together expressly for in-service training sessions. The briefing 
was misunderstood and did not go down well because it was only a 
substitute for participation, the need for which was made more 
acute by the habits acquired in their work and the image they had 
of it. As to the in-service training, the circumstances in whirli 
it took place were not conducive to the establishment of ccmrauni ca- 
tion, nor to tlie creation of a sense of a need for training, nor, 
finally, to satisfying that need effectively and productively. It 
is unwise to speak of 'in-service training* to inspectors who, while 
recognizing the ends, have not yet accepted the means of the reform. 
It would be possible to make a detailed list of the unfavourable 
circumstances surrounding these attempts to bring the inspectors 
into the innovation process. Mention might also be ::iade of the 

1 . See the orgaui i^a t ion chart on p . 107. 
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poor initial atmosphere and early prejudice.s, of ill will and oi 
insufficient heed to objections, even if only to refute them better 
later. We siiall not do this because we do not feel this to be the 
most important aspect and the real problem does rot lie iiere. V:hat- 
ever IPAK^s attitude and procedures, without a i^enuine structure 
for participation it is hard for it to avoid its action^bemg 
seen either .is simplv one of information, or as cue of indoctrina- 
tion and order--ivim:. Similarly, exception can hardly be taken to 
tiie inspectors' attitude since their position is such that it is 
hard to see how thev could behave otherwise. This is why the mis- 
understanding; persists. As we shall see in the ne:-:t chapter, the 
primary education curriculum is today planned anc presented m a. 
much more coherent, rational and explicit way th^in it was in 1967 
and 1968. Tn particular, the official documents provide y,ooL\ 
justif icatir.n, by showing; the relationships between tl^em, for the 
co-e::istence of activities apparently quite distinct from each 
otiier, such as leamim; to think, to l.-arn and ^ tc cultivate the 
fields. Nevertheless, the inspectors continue* to ignore and to 
ciiallenr.e the connevi on between ttie aim oi rur al i za t i oa and th.-^ 
teaciiiu':; of matiiematics or new r.ethods of lan^iua^.u teachinr.. Criti- 
cism is'twofold : soip.etiv.ies the education is criticized for bein^; 
too intellectual sine, it stresses tlie ucqu i s i t i cn of analysis and 
svnt'nesis, and the learn inr, of the formal operators, and sum.elimes^ 
it is critieized for bein^; a .'ut-price edu.:ation, reduced to learn 
inn H"^^'' -'^^^^^ primitive av;r i cu Uura 1 implements' . To^show 

hov.' tiiey fulfil t!iis vital role of intermediary, one example will 
suffice'. After the 19o9 seminar, a ques t ionn.a i r v was distributed 
through them and through headmasters to primary >chool i^eachers. 
From SOO questionnaires sent out, 100 replies weve reeeiyed and 
only ei-ht vMit of VU inspectors saw to it that tiie q;'eS t i onna i r es . 

vere returned . . i j 

Could tiie task have been tackled in a different way, and snoulu 
another path have been chosen lor the introduction and development 

1. At their fourth sev.iinar in April 1972, for e:;a-mple. 

in different quarters, both criticisiiiS are found equally fre- 
quentlv. The opponents of ruralization frequently pick out 
fr.^r.i the reform only .the introduction of manual and practical 
work of a craft or ai;ricultural kind, while others express 
surprise at the amount of time spent on the acquisition of 
intellectual skills. V:o shall meet this problem a^ain in the 
next eliapter . 
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of innovation? We do not tliink, in fact, that conditionb" were 
ripe for a choice and an order which were clear, firm, and easy to 
operate and follow. It ii^ in any case in circumstances like this, 
which are the most usual, that a ^5traLei;y becomes necessary, Lhoui;h 
its attempts to get around contradictions and. steer a coutsl- between 
opposites ma'.-.e it appear somewhat tortuous. Here we r.ieut once more 
the problems we have already encountered and tiie same \'lclous circle, 
difficult' to break on t of. To ob tai n the c onsen t and s uppor t o f 
the inspectors, efforts should first oi all liave been ::uide to con- 
vert them to a new education which, callini.; in question the ediu:a- 
tion they themselves had received, wonld have been a chalIeniL;e to 
them as well. V.'h.o would have done it and how could it have been 
done without assuming' that the reform for wliicii their co-operation 
was soiu;ht was lar\;ely co::ipieted? What chance was there of rapid 
success when there sas no impulse for chan\;e around tiiem? How long 
would it have taken? On the other hand, what sense WDuld there 
have been in co::ipIetely upsetting and radically changing their 
status? There was a danger, linking renewal in t'nis way with total 
reconstruction wi tiiout gradual stages and appr ox i ir.ations , eitlier 
that it would have to be deferred for as long as was needed ic, com- 
plete all the preparatory studies, whicb. was not desirable and was 
indeed scarcely possible, or that it would havu: to be left to chance 
because of t::e disorder ar.d the void which would 'lavc been credited. 
There v:as also a danger of losi:ig t'ne co-operation of."*eP. who, 
despite their unsuitable education, nevei" :;iie i es s represent aii iv.i- 
portant intellectual poteaiial for t:a:r.eroon. Th. is does nt-^t iiA-an 
that t!ie solution, was not to be 1. ound in sue:: an abrupu cn an i.'.e - 
perhaps i t v;as ; but t'ui s ' pe rhaps ' is iv augh t with si gni f i cance . 
it is precisely for tiie sake of innovati(.Mi Liiat so::;e iiesitatiou is 
justified. The r.itional step w:ii ch could be taker. Wvis tviken. The 
new inspectors will be trained at l\\c secondary teaciier tr^iining, 
institute - ; folK.'vin.g a cnrriculu;-i which, 

siiould make tlier.: tiie convinced and ::iilitant agents ol' Liie reior::;. 

There is ar.other aspect oi IPAK's strategy wiiicl: calls for 
attention since it offers a solution to an. ir.iportant problem always 
raised by tb.e deve lop:::ent of innovati v-»n. T:iiy. solution, was the 
subject of nui.ie r ous cr i t i c i s s , p a r l i cu 1 a r 1 y at tiie v a r i uu s s emi na r s 
held by tiie inspectors. 

If, as was apparen t Ly t !ie case of (■ai:ieroon , a:i i nn.o va t i on i s 
planned so sweeping tiuit it ciia 11 enges tiie wiiole the existing 
sy s tern, tlie process of sub s t i tu t i on k'anr.ot start until all the parts 
and maciunery of tiie Piev; system Inive been planned and carefully 



worked out. This solution has the disadvantage of putting off the 
introduction of the smallest change for a long time, and however 
seriously research work is conducted and however many precautions 
are taken, its application is of necessity fraught with dangers. 
These are usually recognized and as they arouse great fears, they 
sometimes also lead, paradoxically, to pilot experiments. The 
latter are a concrete manifestation of the choice of another solu- 
tion, which may be all the more attractive because the pilot estab- 
lishment:, experimental in nature, affords complete freedom to 
rhange without upsetting the existing system immediately, brutally 
and irrevocably. It may be questioned, however, how far this for- 
mula .satisfies the conditions wV -a would allow it to develop on 
a national scale. It also presents the double disadvantage of 
greatly delaying the real introduction of fhe process of-l"Yinovation 
into the administration and hence into the education system, and 
of involving in the reform only an extremely restricted number of 
teachers and supervisory staff and only a very small section of 
the public. Finally, we fully share the opinion of Mr. N'ajman 
when he writes: think that pilot projects in the reform of 
education systems are unsuitable for two reasons: 

When a project of this '.ind is successful, the circumstances 
of the education and the environment have changed so much that 
all the conclusions whicii could be drawn from it are no longer 
of any use because they are out of date. 

Secondly, there is not enough time in Africa for pilot projects 
in educational reform. It is generally necessary for the pro- 
ject to have reached its conclusion and to have been evaluat.rJ 
in order for the system to be ible to profit from the conclu- 
sions it has led to. This is a very long process which extends 
'over several years, and education in Africa cannot wait so long 
for its reform^ ^ . 

The criticisms usually levelled at IPAR are thus not as accurate 
and well justified as might have been thought at first. This 
all the more true because the necessities implied by the 'Strategy 
adopted may lead, given certain circumstances which we shall stress, 
to another ^research and development* formula in which a third 
solution can be seen. In fact, the Cameroon project in this par- 
ticular respect is not very different from the Lvory Coast project 

1. Xajman, 1)., : ' -U:. • : : ' .-k j:^-' .'^'v.: Edition Deux 

Mille, 1973. p. lU. 
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which Mr. Najnian takes as an example. Both projects, still in this 
particular respect, are again not very different from the TEVI-iC 
experiment, the value and effectiveness of which we have demonstrated 
elsewherp": they are carried out on a scale large enough to con- 
stitute a life-size experiment preparing directly for further ap- 
plication at national level but still on a sufficiently limited 
scale tio make experiment possible and to make any corrections botii 
relatively easy and rapid. This solution o*"fers the advantage that 
the project can develop in accordance with available resources 
while slowly but suiely substituting a new system for the old one. 
It is, of cours<^, to be regretted that the curricula, methods and 
lessons to be introduced into the first year of 280 Cameroonian 
primary schools in 1973, have not been evaluated with greater 
scientific thoroughness. This disadvantage would nevertheless be 
even i;raver, when weighed .igainst the enormous advantages repre- 
sented by the first genu ine app lie at i on of the r ef orm, if we d iJ 
not have the experience of these pilot classes (not to be confused 
with the pilot project or establishment described earlier) to 
assure us that the new education really Jocs m.eot the requirements 
laid down, can be challenged if need be and can, in any case, be 
improved . 

This is possible only under certain conditions. First of all, 
the schools must be selected sufficiently early to allow time to 
prepare for th.e introduction of the reform there. I PAR is under- 
standably anxious to obtain a government decision on this issue- 
This new, stai;e of the innovation process, as is the - *se for every 
important stage, req'iires not only a scientific and educational 
but also a political decision. Even If the scientific and educa- 
tional criteria finally ou tweLi;h political considerations, it is 
still the government, and hence the pcULtical power, which decides. 
The possibility that the criteria will not tally cannot thereftn'e 
be discounted. In this case, the situation will have t^- be met by 
means of a n^-w strates;y wiii ch will leave Its mark on the innovation 
process. In (.! ame roor. , if tiie decision has not already been taken, 
at least pieclse proposals have already been ::>ade by the Director 
of Primary and Pre-Primary Education. Tht- ciioice of 112 pilot 
schools in tlie south central area, 52 in the north, 3-^ in the west, 
3d in the cocistai re;.; ion vind 2^ in tiic e.tst does not seem likely 

1. LaLU'^, K. ;7 : • ; 

■'.^'^■.j ■ I'arls, UneScoilBK, 1 972, bj p. 
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to stand in the way of a good follow-up to rt:=earcii. Research how- 
ever, requires supplies for teachers and pupils and classroom 
equipnent. The Chief Technical Adviser is right to ask lor the 
neans to be made available for this purpose, particularly throui-^h 
the recruit.neut of experienced researchers and consequently the 
creation of a status for fnerr, which will attract tiien to IPAR. Ihe 
nature, of the experiment also inplie.s that a feed-back and evalua 
tion svstem should be planned, established and in working order 
as soon as the pilot schools are opened, and this for a variety 
of reasons such as the rapid correction of easily detectable errors 
the provision of interesting material for research giving teachers 
that essential feeling of involvement, and getting to know various 
opitiions and public feeling about the reform. 
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V. The ruralized primary school, starting point 
and goal of the innovation 



A centime o 



In the previous chaplers we havti seen, succtis i vely : 

1. why Came/oon was secciug its prii:iary education system new 
objectives which may be described i^lubally by the term ' ruralization' 

2, why it had established as the key di the innovation which it 
iv'ished to introduce the training ot a n-^w tvoe of teacher and cne 
in-service training ot teachers; 

:5. why the devising of suitable educational ^ipproachei^ for reaching 
these objectives, and the creation of the cundi. ticns required for 
implementing the reform had gradual?y led to a widening and diver- 
sification of the project; 

4. lastly, how the implementation jf the developed project ^""i 
demanded working hypotheses, choices and decisions which, taken 
as- a coherent whole, constituted what may be c/illed 'tlie 'strategy 
of innovation*, while not neglecting to no te/ wherever necessary, 
the problems which arose and the risks and gi/mbles which were taken, 
we have continually tried to follow the process closely so as to 
bring out clearly the various different phases a/.d show the co- 
ordination between the different lines of / deve lopmen t . 

But this series of stages must finally lead to the rural school 
and the teaching provided there, and it /is there also that we :nust 
seek the results of this coherence and^ convergence . This is the 
focal point at which the many innovations obser\'ed so far converge 
and finally take fully practical form. Our analysis would there- 
fore be incomplete if we did not now give a full description of the 
new rural school. We must not lose sight of the fact, however, that 
the essential innovation concerns objectives. The success, and con- 
sequently the reality of innovation in education depend on how far 
the objectives liave been attained. The rural school is the 'proxi- 
mate* 'at also the efficient and real cause of innovation. It is 
at that level that the fate of innovation is finally weighed in 
the balance and that tlie main ^^arab le is taken. The s tudv of the 
rural school is therefore not only important and desirable tor 
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a-c'omplete description of the process but also essential and 
indispensable, as it is like tne last link without which ever>'thing 
fans apart. If we are to Lee how school and environment link 
together, or to -see at any rate how it was thought they would link 
together, this study must constantly compare the rural school and 
the environment which the pupils will have to live in and transform 
once they have become adults. 

So as to emphasize his new functions, :he primary school teacher 
is now called a Vteacher-conimunity leader* (i}:azdti.tcia^Li>iinatciir) , 
a significant term which calls for a conceptual definition. The 
concept embraces a new vay of teaching, new attitudes and a new 
style of training. The teacher will no longer be the *school- 
master* from whom the' pupils receive orders and knowledge more or 
less passively. His mission is rather to stimulate their minds 
and provide them with the instruments which they will put to use 
themselves in order to think, learn, act and create. By extension, 
the concept designates a new field of action, a vocation to educate, 
through community leadership, sectors of the population other than 
schoolchildren, fu.' example, adolescents who have already left ^ 
school but who have not yet begun an active working life, or working 
adults with families. The teacher will no longer lead a double life, 
shutting himself up in his school to teach children and only emerging 
to lose himself in the anonymous mas^ of citizens. His role does 
not stop at the school gate. Outside school and after school, he 
is still a teachiLi witnl^^ school , ^during school hours he is already 
a community leader. This iu-age of the teacher is completely new, 
^.he most striking innovation is certainly the extension of his 
functions. We shall therefore consider this firstr. 

Before doing su, we may . .-te that its result is somewhat surprising. 
It is fairly clear that such an extension is really p-.ssible only afta 
a certain time and not at the beginning of the reform. This delay 
raises two main questions. Firstly, what is the real si gni f Icauoe , 
even in the longer term, of this extension of functions? The -second 
question - as to the extent of the innovation ever in the schools- 
the-.iselves and as to how deep it goes - shows tHe close link between 
the different aspects of the inuovation. It brings us right to the 
heart of the problem to which passing allusion was made in the pre- 
vious chapter. Not that the essential innovation, the only one 
which finally counts, that of achieving new objectives, is al|^o 
automatically challenged and compromised. The interest of the 
analysis is not even to show us the uncertainty which overshadows 
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the refor:ii and which unly I'uLurc uvculs and sci uiiLi fie v. 1 1 i^i L i 0:1 
t^an dissipate, but: to throw liL;ht on tit- and bcUsii; •.-..cjim: 10 

i-ts ends, on the iiiain .scr:iLL!i;y r.ovurnin,; il and or. liiu najor i;a:;;blL- 
i-n whicn - t i at h take , 

In order tu show nuTu clearly \\ow Lhe di f:\TenL plias.'.s Liie 
innov:. . L on process are d^rivud i ro.:i Lhe JiilurenL p'nascs o: L;ie 
iiniovat:*^^!'-'' ' reasoning;, Wc will presenL I'oniially and L-:-;p 1 i c i i v , mi 
Che basis of official docurientii and fads, Liie vari^)u,s p rop> i L i ons 
^^"hicli re^'lecL the d ev e 1 opi-en L of their Chink ill);, T'ne star tin',; 
point wlii^'h, in \;'iew of the ^.^b j cc l ives , is apparco.tly nndisputcdi 
^nd indeed seems und i spu t ab I e , is lI". e dual !^.)le oi ihe Ceacher, 
specifically his new function as co;:'.::iun i ty [cad»'r. 'A double lunoti^'n 
is cliere'Ore assigned to the sciiot)!; 

ai\ in^school function; to edacate pupi.ls u:^or-diii[; to tiie^neVv 
pcrspe;^t ive; 

an oil t-o f-s choc; 1 fane t i on : to or {-.an i .: e aAw 1 t *-o:;r-.un i L y a*' i: i v i ~ 
ties** 

' A s a r e s 'a 1 1 of t h t.* i;e w <;o ve r nr.:e n t_ [i o 1 i c y p r i 1 r y e .i » ■ , 1 L ; * > n , l "ne 
trainee' tt^aciier -.-/.ust be prepareii \ov a *■.."■ * ' 
^1) as a specialist in rurali::t'd edui:aliu;; 

h ) as a e e r t i f i ud teach e r lie w i 1 1 b c a p r r;a ; ; e n I . <.d v i s l- i" L > "10. s 
qi.ialitied co 1 1 e a^;i.ies . ^ 

^) lastl/j 'ae will act as .1 per::;aut'nL i n t ;-.:i.'d i a ry in Liu- '.)r.;,ani~ 
^a L i o n of local c o'.x:\\i n i L y a o l i v i t i l- s . ' " 

Tills pt>^■. itiou tuivi n,: been es Lab I i shei^. , fn-.* probU-r., mtivis t. o re!c^^' 
Solely t^' tb. is last function, and lo Lhe vays and "ieans 01 .avryini', 
it out effectively. 

- r -.^ wh i c:i v i i 1 v;ons t i l a L e t iie i r:^ L e 1 orient 

Lhe reply, justifies c oi:i::uin i L y leatiership in a precise way which, 
^.s also :'C) Lice ably new in relation Lo tiie oLher texts, 'but tb. is 
I'ole of the sehool in relation Lo yi^uth, alt!uni,;:i necessary, is 
Sufficient; a youn^ school pupil who has received this trainin^;, 

''^'i th Uxl his aspi i'atioi;s , is Lo p J ly <u\ .active role in his Ixonc. 
^oniinun i t y , it is essential Lhat tht; CLV.:i:-uin i ty sbitnild ..il^.o deveK^p 
^ilons; parallel lines in its ::;e'iLality and beriavitnir. liy ".uikinj; t!ie 
villa^;e '^r tl>a n<:' i i^hb our hood a r'^al structure inLo whic'n the voun>; 

1. "c-.- .'^'-. :vp;--.3 op. cit., p. 1-^. .'. : v'^** 

if.y o|). cito p. 9. 

2, .■' ' , op. cit., p. d8, ur.derlined in. Liie LexL, 
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people ciin fit, the ruralli:ed primary school beconus lUc sLarLiiit; 
poi nt for coiniuunity pruinotioti, which is ussuntial to lUv country 
duvulopinunt. ' And thu text adds Miowuvur wt^ 1 1 - 1 r al ucd the pupil 
nay be accordin^^ to tlie view-point of the refor-., his desire to^ 
work for progress r:ay well be sapped if it encounters the inertia 
of an adult conr.iunity which is hosti.le to chan-^e, and w'ni cii doe?; 
lot allow the child Uo apply iiis knowledge and skill;. If the^ 
teacher's activity is exercised only within the school, 'the pupil 
leavin,; sc'nool i;iay be paraly^-d by tradition. The teachers wi 1 1^ 
therefore be tau,;ht how to arouse interest a-ion;; t'ne adult section 
of th;e cur.i::;uni ty in econo::.i d eve lop;::ent and s oc i o-cul turn I advance- 
i::ent so that th.ey welcu:;-.e and encoura';e llw activities of tiie pupils 
leaving* scho'J I ' * . 

t r ..; 'Li i-.o::L::iuni ty leadersiiip is to reach out to 

the adults", the latter r.'.ust fuel the n^-d for t'no chan^^e which it 
ai:us to brin^ about''-, but th. i s does not see::i to be ttie case at 
present, ct least for the vast najoiity c the population. There 
t'n-^n follow two propositions, very different in nature but coni- 
pletely conver-^ent, wliich lead as to a clt:ar and unequivocal con- 
c lus ion. 

■; *,,;• y.- ■ ■* ; ; ' 'Tiie desire ar.on^ adul/ts to work 

towards tiie transformation of present ways of life will bo ^;reatly 
facilitated if t'ne villai:e has a r.'.odel provided by the school 
(poultry-h.r^use, ^^arden-, plantation, canteen, latrines, clean water 
source)'. fh.e adults will i;radually imitate tlie school if it pro- 
vides thern with examples of action to transform the environment 
which Scitisfy their desire for profit, health and amuser.ien t ' . ' 
Mt is :vot a question of demanding from the teaclier extra work over 
and above an already heavy school scliedule, nor of cutting "^^^^'^V 
this schedule so as to enable liim to or|^anii:e community activities 



on 



a part-time basis, as this would increase tiie runninj; costs. 



1. 
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.-OK .'Zii^':'':: Mv'e see how the two tunc l ions whi ch the ^^overnr.iunt 
arsiyiis to tho teacher will be adjusted in practice*^. 'Tlie teacher 
will be required to do his work of education in ilis classroom amon^ 
his pupils, but in accordance witli the main lines of the reform. Thi 
effort will j;raduaily untail coirjnunity activities aiii<\i- the adoles- 
cents and adults; the school will become a centra influence and 
the teacher, respect cU by the i nnab i t .i u t s , will be asRed to guide 
and organize the adults' efforts to acliieve a better life; but he wi 
will not h^r required to a ro^f»i!^and sustain motivation — normally the 
most difficult task of the coi^ununity leader - by t ii:ie-consu:ni ng 
speeches and exlior t a t i on . The eacher is nut rt-quired to be a 
hero: /j, ■ : '.^ ; 

. ^ood educator is a leaaer; it is much 

easier for tiie teaclier to be a leader in his school, by encouraging; 
a spirit of co-operation, initiative and creativity, and by follov;- 
in^; the official syllabuses tor env i rcjninen ta 1 studies and practical 
work wh*'reby tlie refor:;i is i;iven practical fur:u t'nan for to be 

a coinriunity leader in t'ne vi liaise where i:iany iiabits are loup- 
es t ab 1 i s htd . * 

'Un the other ha..Ll the educator must be able to i:iake of the 
class and the schoi^l a community which is able to select and struc- 
ture its aims, origan i i:e group or individual activity it: self, and 
carry out the tasks which will trar.sform the school eiiv L r onment 
for the benefit of all*. Tne essential point is therefore now to 
define what is meant by Meadership in schooP . ' Coi:i:-.uHii ty U:adei 
ship means lea(!'-^g the community to desire and achieve a v:hange. 
To do soi:ie thing togeth.er means first to be aware of deficiencies 
and to arrange them in order of priority; tiien to pool coni:ion 
determination and energies in order to make up the deficiency w'nich 
has been identified as ::ios t urgent; finally to oi'ga.uiire and plan 
the work, distribute the r espons ibi 1 i es and carr>" out the tasks.'" 
' That is to say that the teacher wi 1 1 endeavou r , in the spirit of 
the reforr.:, to obtain real participation from !ii.^ students in all 

1. : : :\:^-r-:r /. ■ ' ^ ^ " op. cit., p. 12^ 

■. ■ . . . % ;• . op . cit., p . 13 . 

2. Op. cit.. Our italics, but iiiie expression is so st/ong, 
clear and significant that t lie re is iiardly any nued for 
til em. 

3 . Op . c i t . , p . 1 1 . 
4. 1 bid .,,p . 1 1 , 
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work uudcriakeii at school, so as Lo i rans f i>r::; ihe scliool gradually 
iuLo a : •' ' ' :sur a 1 i i:a i i on ' is there- 

fore, from thiri point of viow, a raJi^al re for::, in tiu: spirit a:ia 
in the Very style of eduoat i on \ • '.Vu sh.all e>:a::uae i r. due course 
how or v;ain :: i ns; activities in t iii s sense take p rac t i ca I f o rm in the 
rural ii:ed schools. Finally, v;e r.iay j^k viiere the teaciier hiv.isel! 
will derive "a is auth.orits for cu;n:'.ra!ii ty 1 eaJ ers ii i p . The r^'ply is 
also clear: 'That is wiiy it r.ay be a^^rtiL'd th.at he fa re be* coining a 
co:"jr:U!i i ty orj;anizer in tiie -.'illa^je, t'ne tea. Tier v:.iiy,l e-.-:e r i se the 
sa::ie functions in his school. :ie wi 1 i 0!i!y be able to To tiiis il 
he trained to do so in a tcac'ner train in'.; in.stitute whi^'li is it- 
self a livin;: :::oae ! of thi^i concept'"'. iit.Te a.;ai:\, Ve f i n.d , .:learly 
e :•: p r e s s t' d , the ' ::io d l: 1 ' r e f c r r e d t b r i t: !' 1 y in tin.' p r l- -.'ions c ! ni pi e r : 
the traiiMn,; in.stitntc as 'living; i.oTel' foi" the o r ;;an i ^ a t i on of 
activities in tT;L: nira 1 ^; ch.oo I , and ti'ie rura. I s cho» ^ 1 as i:;od el lor 
tne o r :;an i za t i on f villa,;e .ict i v i t i ^.-^ . 

Vr'e "nave quoted these d o c ur.ie n t s p u r p o s e 1 y , b ^ ■ t f. in t i : e i n t l' i" e s t s 
o 1 s c L e n t i f i c e :■: act' t n T e an.d b v. a n s e t ho y a re c 1 e a r 1 y and s t r o n 1 y 
expressed, 'i'liey are very :r,e.in i n;; thi 1 and provide- solid support lor 
our ens nira; co!'."'.:en. ts . Ih.ese fall into iwo ca tef^^r i es . Kii'stly we 
will try to outline ;::ore e:-:a-;tly and co::ip 1 <j t e ly tiuin in the pi-e- 
vic^us chapter tile rMin stratei:y of innoviiLiun and tiie ;-.:odel upon 
wincii it is bise^i. Secondly, v;e will e;-:a.:-.ii no that strate;;y and 
":od e 1 , not in a s p i r i t o f ad ve r s e c r i t i c i s :r. , but in order t o -f o rt:; 
a clearer understand i n;,; of tiu.'ir actual ::.ani f e s t a t i v)ns , tiujir truu 
significance, ciie choices wiii ch they i:::p!y and t'ne risks which tiiey 
L :\vo I vu . 

Ln tile first place we will i\ote - ■ ; . ■: : 

• ';. -'';'.'- : /' : ' .'• - tiia t t iie teaciie r ' s 

SLJCond function is desijyaed less to extend iiis field of action than 
to prevent the first field of action fro;;i proving sterile and vain. 
Leadership in tlie adult cotununity is not an end in itself but a 
r.eans to ensure that the trainini; provided for the cbi Idren will 
be easi.lv and effectively er.iployed in action on t'ney'envi ronraent . 
T'ne main ai:;-. is tiierefore not to train adults, i.e.' not to pake 



" *j • i t. . , p . 13, u::d-jr 1 i :'»ed in tin.' t ex t . 
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tihtj::: also Iwio .i-'.cr.Ls ?'or tvnt L fvi'.is To rv.:J L i ^ 'ii lIk- oiiv i r^Mi::iL'iiL , 
but: to pun i :i -i fi.ir:i.i v.) f ir.iiiJ ■.viiit: :i iik: lines Liu.-::: lo 'auLiior- 

ize^- ihtj applicaliun d I'lw adi; 1 os u u!i lis ^ k'.u.nc- U'dj.;e and skill. iL 
is cheri.'i\>ru not surprising, thai the tu:-:i:s ri..'fL-r to ^ n^-.vd I'cr 
or^;a:: i i ni; adult acliviLii-s arv)und Lfu' sciiool'- , for Liiu c:-:p r es s iciii 
can and mw-l he t-akt-p. i' i r.u r .1 L : vr 1 y lIs vU-.l] as liLc-rally. 

In. L 'n t ■ s u v' ■ ! n. d p 1 a . • , Wi: s i ' c I 'nil t. ': u* I i !' s I p r » ' p si 1 1 o : lead s 
nai.ura!l\' t.o a d i s : i p.,; l i i ' n. f a" tn^' .idultr. beLv/een L'..'i' ivpcs oi 
(.;o::"::nn ! L \" K' ad r s ; : i p .1 .■ L i v i L i r s , '.'a i . a art; .tt. sar:- L 1 !:;<j 

dirf*.'renl <La.:t.-s: i \ v ^ \ vr.rCi Vi.Ol i vaL 1 o;: ' , \-;il;;>ujt 

v;ni.:h L:.e s...;..)nd, .s-n'ern^'i ^.n : a .;r:;an i aat i >'n an^i ■,,a;r!:, is i::, pos- 
sible, ■•'ae i'irsL -yp^- ^ siia a :-^: ;jiMierailv, of 'spt:ec:u-s <ind 
e>:hor laL i oas ' , :i .;sa,i'!'.- :.;L lI i f f i m I L lasl; of liie 
cori:::uniLy leader'". ^ar •/ : ^.-'./pv ' i a : :L ■ -. i^:v.-iously ii^jst 
i:::po riant and the :-;v'SL n^ ■ a; s a ry . '.I \ ■ , ..'..x-w-r, liio task fro::: 
w:\ie:i liu- tLrachor ::;ay bi- ^.a-a^i-.p Lrd ', : i > 'i.odcl prv'/idcd 
by tbu sobool ;;[iieii will srenrr sapp^ri : : ■■ . .idaiis'. (;unse- 
quently, at K-ast, in tiic li:">L and . : o:t p..,:s^-, tin' 
teacher's t\:o functions roinoidi.'. It :s ;-r:;,:r::. .:.d > a 1 v :;y 
beco:::L p.*,; an aijtivities o r :•. a:: 1. k: e r i p. bis elas:-; .:i ;fa:.t :a tin. 
sciiuol, tiiat tiu-. tca.nn-r will also beco::ie an or.an:i.n.a a:\ an; tin- 
adults. Ti'.e e:-:a:::plc ;■, ivt'n by tiiu- school v/i^ll s : i :v.u 1 ^ t adall^^ t^' 
StM.'K. a;nina«-->; it is the :::OL:el sn:a;eSLed by tiie ?'^::n'ol :v;iiru \:i 11 
:ia\'e an aeii'-'e offt-et. Of c<jursL:, wiiau tai-n-h place i:\ tiie elass- 
roo:r. and tiio soiiool v/i 11 btt nc'/, or so ve i-ay assur.e tor tiie ti::.e 
:u'in>.*, but at loasL It "..all i ih.o place in the classroo::! and in 
tlio school. Of course the pupil wiil be trained a La;o rd i n.i; to 
nc-v rule::; aL^d lie v.all ha.vt.- n.ew at: t i v i t i os , i p. particular practical 
worh/wiuch '.."ill prepare iiii;-. f.^r action on tin.' t n\' i ron::,en t in real 
I i f lUil ;:e will do Liii s witiun tiie sciniol fraineworh and as the 
texts ri^;htly put it, it is 'the s.:hool e nv i r on:::e n t ' ' wiiich. •.>'ill 
be t rap.s f L\r::yed . by tiie <.u"n.anu .:aL: oi; and dis Uridj u t i^^ii.. ^ M" iasks. 
(jL-rtainly tiie teaer.er will nov; be ati ori;ani^er ai'CL>rd i :r/, to the 
n.ew lines of L'P.piiasis laid down by the refor::i, but as t'ne texts 
also r i h t 1 y say, :\v will exercise t i : i s ! u n 1 1 o n ' i n. i i i s c 1 a s s r o o::i , 



1. Tiie word is in. ti:e tcxL Wl' iiave (;uote(:. .' / /" . a . • -.a. ^; 

' • • - , ep. .:i t. , p • 10. 

2. Ibid. 

3. >'■■: : , .>p. ci t . , p. 13. 
^. [bid. 
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^unonj', his pupils'^. Not; only will r.c ^-oiuinui* t. o he Lho 'si;honl- 
ir.ascer a^'cu rd i n j', lu t: r.ui i t: i op.a 1 l."L*sLt.*rn .'u;i»;;-pL, buL i ndta-d 

he wi^ll be ' reques l ed ' lo p Kiv Liiis role. L\.^Mld. one :-iay i:iort' 

i ti no few words? 

However par.idoxi e.j 1 .a I'irbL b i i;;! L , • i liu: : r a::iL-\.-o rk of Hucii 
a radieal re for::-., (.iiis e :-.j.> 1 i i L , inLenlienal recourse Lo his Lory, 
to the :::osL s o 1 i d 1 y-i- s L ab 1 i s hi.'d Lradilion, lo Lhe i::;a;.v.' of che 
' s ehoo h'-as Lc? r ' , ii is nL-vi: r li;e 1 tjs s noL s u rju' i s i a . Il co r resjionds , 
on Lh.e eoiarary, lo Lh.e rules of a very s i ;np K' 1 Oi:i e : when Llie innovj' 
t i on is con<:eived an.d i n i r.;du jed inio Lin,' SuhoL>l as we knoi; if, 
the wider and sLron:-,er iL i , Ihc :;:ore ic is ,r,oii"i;-, to pri'SeUL i ii 
a 1 avour a.b 1 f lii',:iL aitd :)ri;i.;-. l> liie lore ar.ain (.he i ns L i Lu L i una 1 
raodul u]Ton wni ine se'nool. is :;.i.s\._-d. I-^or L'ais reason also i i: i .s 
i r.p«.^-j s i :^ le Lo aLCrihuLe lo L:u- i iUiova L i ons :nLr\.Kiuced into i iu' 
se'noo] L'aeir aeLiial virtues, in ])arLici:lar .t^. r'e/.ards Lheir i n- 
i luencL-s o.i (.he envi ronnienL , wi. Lhoni. nsiin;, lo dL'si>;naLe Lh- school, 
e:-.]n"e ss : ons wiiieii briny. v)uL besL Llii s Lypf ol acLion wuieh operates 
by seLLina". e>:ai:'.ples and arousing adr:ii raL i on . LexLs are full 

of tiiib kind of expression: Mivinj; nodel', 'ct-atire of inlluenee'*, 
eLc... To sutr, up, we nay say ihaL i^ t is i:::possible Lo Liiinl; tliaL 
the sehov;! can brcor.ie a 'livin;; nodel' wiL'nouL aL Lhe sar^e Lir.e 
pay i nil LribuL'.- Lo liie '.'.odel upon v.'hicii iL is based, wiuKever :'..av 
be the innova Lions Lo whicii i L o\,\]s i Ls new i f 1 u ene u . 

LeL us supi>ose LiiaL l:u' sciujol t.-:-;erL-s a sufficiently sLronj; 
iniluence lo inspire in adulLs vi netM.i i\)r cuan>',e or Lo prorioLe 
awartuiess of thaL nei'd and develop i> . On^ e Liie :::ol i vat i on is 
Liiere, L:ie Condi L Ions are ri;;hL for Lie priK:ary Leacher Lo fulfil 
his role as a co;;ir::un i Ly leader. How will lie fulfil iL and v.'hal 
part will he Lake, Liirou'.-.h Liiis fuiu'Lion, in develepinr, acLion on 
the env L roni;:en t ? It is i ::::;;ed i a Le ly obvi^ous thaL iiis par L i c i jia L i t^n 
will be soriewiiat me a j; re, not because his influence is any Lhe less 
but raLiier because Ii i s aeLiviLy wiLh.in Lul' school ciuUl-xl has a 
still ^^feater inpact Lhan was thou;:h,t. For the adulLs in Lhe coia- 
rvaniLV, the rural school will — accord iro; to its sponsors at leasL *- 
b e come i\ol o n 1 y an e >; ai:;]-) 1 e L o ad !;a r u but also, an d j u s t as s p o n ~ 
Laneously, a :;;odL'I Lo initato. Adni r a l i on was said 'ny DescarLes 
to be t'ne li^;!iL. of Lhe mind. It Would therefore not *>nly awaken 

■ ■. ■ ^ op. ci t. , p. 1 1. 

, op. cit., p. 13. Tills and si:-.;ilar e:-:p r e-s s i v)ns 
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pt^oplt^ tio the need tor chaa^'ti, buL at the sane tiu.e it v.-ouhi open 
their eyes tc th.e neaus of briiijui^C i- ^ about. The example of the 
rural school would LhcrcfL^re not only obviate the aeed to stimulate 
motivation, but it would also i;reaLly reduce tlie iv^id Lor Loivjnuai ty 
organ iiiat ion activities at tho place of work. The * school' aot 
only presents an example ol life and action conducive to a desire 
within the corununity for clianj;e; it also provides a model for the 
activities to be ur.de^rtakua with a view to meeting; that desire. 
The official documents whicii are i^enerally beinr, followed in prac- 
tice^, have plenty to say about tliis and soen to be categorical 
and clear, as witness this passav;e: 'The desire amon^; adults to 
work towards the trans fonnat ion of pre:; en t ways of life \;ill be 
greatly facilitated if the village has a model provided by the 
school (poultry-house, j;arden, plantation, canteen, latrines, clean 
wa ter source , etc.). Tiie adu 1 Ls will gradua 1 ly : tiie 
school if it provides them with • ..' ^v:: '■' to change the 

environment which satisfy their desire for profit, iiealth and 
amusement'' . Such a refor:::, conceived in tins way, should i.-.ako 
of the school, ' " • .; ; -\ .\ " ■ .i focal 

point of leadership for adult cominuni t i es ' . it is true that 
direct t:ominunity organization remains useful and indeed essential, 
and th-au this is one of the functions of the teaciier-cor.xiuni ty 
leader, but ultimately tiii s function scarcely differs from that 
performed by him at schov.. 1 with his pupils. It hardly altc-rs the 
scope of his work and v/e are constantly and unfailingly brought 
back to his original role and our initial description. Since at 
school he must \\i\\n tk.e respect and liking of the children, he 
must, to provide leadership for the population, gain its respect 
and liking as v;e 1 1 , but lie will win them, spontaneously, simply 
by the psychological effect of tl:e activities undertaken at the 
scitool. So here is something winch poses no problem., requires no 
special proficiency or special approacii, and accordingly bears out 
and even strengthens tlie acknowledged influence of t!ie school model. 
Fur thcrm.ore , if this fund of respect and liking is put to work for 
conununity organization proper, tlui latter scarcely differs from 
similar activities at sciiool. In both cases tiie requirement is 
to establisii am.ong tiie members o f tlie ^jroup a spirit and relation- 
ship conducive to comi:mnity initiatives, ioint reflection on :.;roup 

1. Mxamples are quoted a little further Jn. 

2. S'lt-^yn.:-: r^^vOi't^ op. ci.t., p. 13; : / r.';\r-:. .\r r:- ■ ' 

J p. 12 (our italics). 

3. ; ; v. - ■ i, P— (our italics). 
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projects and a rational distribution of prac^^^al tasks. Tiic tu:-:Ls, 
which define the orgainzation of co-operation at school are ..Iso 
applicable and are f i . ' y drawn on to de-^icribc conu-unity or^anK^a- 
tion activities anon^ adults. The point is to use conr.unity or^-m- 
ization to nake the village as Well as the school and t\w. neighbour- 
hood 'a co-operative for thou-ht and action'-. Fron leadership 
anoag schoolchildren to leadership amon^; adults the transition is 
especially casv since the foruer ,;radual]y . nd i r.ipe rcep L ib 1 y i:;er^;cs 
into fne latter, and the latter does not . b.as i cai 1 y difffer fron 
the forner. 'The teaciier will be required i.o do his work of educa- 
tion in his classroon, anonr. his pupils, but. in accordance witn 
the main lines of the reforr;. This effort will j;radually entail 
corununitv activities ainong the adolescents and adults, the school 
will becor>e a centre of influence and tl^e teacher, respected by 
the inhabitants, will be asked to i;uide and or^^nize adults' eltorts 
to acliieve a be t te r 1 1. f e ' ■ . 

At least the official docunynts are consi:^teut with tins concep- 
tion. Tile task awaiting; the teaciier wifen t::e e:.:a:nple ol the^ school 
has finallv converted adults is not so onerous and new fnat it re- 
quires :i funda:aental reappraisal of his iria-e and status as seen 
in Che traditional scliool model. This harmony between innovation 
and tradition is too often and too insistently proclained not to 
arouse some doubts. Ls it really, as we are L.>M and as we have 
ourselves presented i t ^ a spontaneous effect ui t!;e conditions 
.•ovornin'^ y.:enuine and essential innovations'.' --Is it not rattier tne 
case that attachment to t,he existiiu; structures and status, whether 
bv conviction or obligation, adds its own weight, as an argument, 
parallel to but different from the basic educational argument': ^ Can 
we not ro further and ask ourselves whether the essential conviction 
does not lie precisely there, in that very attach::ient to a status 
which blends in so x;e 1 1 with attaciir.ent to the e.-s.ntial model, 
and whether it is not this conviction which predetermines the whole 
line of reasoning? There is no certain answer to these questions. 
Moreover, the various: assumptions are not mutually exclusive. Ihe 
caution which is advisable in approaching^ questions concernmr. 



1, r'i:.,n'i''i i'-.^vo^'ty op. cit. , p. 13. 

2. r-'-'-y-r' '.ic : '.'>:o. op. cit., p. 1^- 

3*. fn pre^Tcntinr, bv means of quotations the various propositions 

• in the innovators » reasoning; which leads to a reduction of the 

need for stimulation of motivation - see earlier, p. 77. 
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structures and status ::iay very wuU y,o to^^t^thur with a personal 
conviction that certain things at least should not be changed, 
such as the institutional model of the school, and that innovation 
will be all the more effective and invaluable if it s t rung t liens 
this model. In the present context, however, this is relatively 
unimportant. It is better to restate the riuustion of whether tliis 
haiiTiony of innovation and tradition, while liiiiitiii); the novel I; v 
of means employed in tiie reforr.i does nut to sor/.e extent jeopardiiie 
it, or at any rate ub 1 i ge it to take certain chances. After de- 
termining; t:ie :,;aiti features of :he i:x)del and t!ie stracer.v, this 
is what We would no\.' like to exa::iine. 

In tt\e ensuiin; critical analysis we siiall consider the tv;o 
as- ; ec ts of the rural s choo 1 and the two functions of the teacher- 
cor.iK^uni ty 1 eader . Firstly, we shal 1 ex ami ne tiie ro K: of the te aciier 
as a 1 eader o 1 t 'ne adu 1 1 communi ty , and the i n.f 1 uence of the rural 
sciiool as a ftn-al point for motivation and i natation. Second Iv, 
we shall go into trie role of the t each e r as a 1 ad e r t ) {" n i s p u p i is 
and the new trainiiiii introduced into the i.u'ir.iary school to enable 
it to achieN-e the ne\.' objectives of education. U'e stiall verv 
rapidly h i i;h> 1 ijiht the mutual dependence of these rtUes and functions. 

'I he rural sciiool cannot exert tiie influence expected of it and 
become an instrument for innovation in its environment witiunit 
certain i)r econd i t i ons being met. To be a persuasive example, it 
must first be a fa::uliar, everyday example. Tiiis implies open 
schools, whicli the local people car. not only see at wurk but in 
wiiicii rliey can come and go as tiiey please. l:ven i i' , as is tiie 
case, tl'ie school CLincei%'od as tiie appointed and f .'oiired , if noi 
exclusive, place for all instruction is m^iintained, it must cease 
to be a c losed area set as ide for t cache rs and pup i 1 s . Tiio s t rue- 
tures being what they are, tiii s will inevitably I'aise some problems. 
Opening up a sciiool to its surroundings raises no difficulf^^ in 
tlie countryside in Africa, wiiere tiie s>:tiool is'ne\'er walled or 
fenced in, but this is not so in tiie towns. V.'hac is more, tiie 
problemi is not quite tiie same for gardens, pou 1 1 ry-iiouses , water 
sources and, in siiort, wiiat tiu* official documents call tiie 
* sciiool environment* and for worksliops. Hut to pose tliese problems 
i in itself to ass urn j that tiie preiimiiary problems of establisii- 
i nj; a worksiiop fin' eacli rural sciiool, prividing nearb>' arable Land 
and purciias ing tools iiavo been o%'ercome . A 1 tiiou gii tiiese are bas i c~ 
al ly ma ter i a 1 and financial considerations, tiiey are none tiie ies s 
deci s i ve for tiie future of an i nnovat ion wii i ch sets aii exemp I ary 
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valuti on practical work. Pruuf ot" Lhis is Ltuit, as ihc lir.iu lor 
initial application draws closer, and Llu)in;h it is confined to 2bO 
schools, j^rowin^; concern over the matter is bcconin^; apparotiL. New 
options and new decisions are needed. 'The relorn requires that 
each ociiool should h.ave a plot of land and a supply of tools kept 
in a snail workshop. This necessity will becone uri;ent when the 
reform is applied in the fourth year of the prii-ary school, thai 
is, in 1979. Capital allocations for the purchase ot tools are 
provided for under the third plan. Connaunes could henceforth be 
required by official rei;,ulation to j;rant each school a plot ol ^ 
land of an area to be deternivned in accordance with the size oi 
the establishment''. This is further evidence that befor.> it can 
become a means of economic and social chani;e , the rural school 
must '^self underi;o such prior chan^;es. 

To se)-ve as an example, the 'school environment' luust be con- 
stantly cared for. In this respeet :he notion of care ^oes a ^;.ood 
deal further than that of upkeep and o^' mere material considerations. 
In the first place, in tlie case of livestock units or ^;ardens , 
plantations, water sources, filters and the like, ii does not just 
mean maintaining; the equipment in sound working; order. It m lacl 
applies to ordinary, everyday work constituting action on the envi- 
ronment bv means of which tlie rural school may set an exampK-. 
Then it must be said that 'caring for' fields or even livestock 
means tne due performance, when the rhythm of life and 6f the sea- 
sons so requires, of the work necessary to production such as sou-^ 
inr,, trimmin-, planting; out, harvesting;, and so on. Yet this rhythm 
doJs not fit the traditional rhyiiiin of school work and holidays. 
Obviouslv, tlie very idea of •holida:s' is scarcely compatible with 
the idea' of raising livestock and growing crops. Solutions are no 
doubt possible, but they have to be sought out a7id invented. In 
short, innovation is needed here too. The 'school environment' 
is not likely to become an example if it is abandoned for tn.'je 
months and if certain items of work are not done or are done at 
the wrong time, too late or too early. A good many alternative 
schemes are i.- any case conceivable. 1-or instance, there could be 
a permanently functioning school, full assamption of responsibility 
for the 'school environment' by the pupils and one or more adults 
from the community temporarily taking over the organizational 
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(iuties of the Luachur. Hut at all events it seens that i.v can hardly 
avoid questioning; the status and conditions ot the teacher and the 
structure and status of the school rei.;arded as an autonomous in- 
stitution Set ii' its env i roniuen t but ultimately independent of it 
to a lar^e extent by reason of its teachers and the instruction 
provided. The import of our question — for we are merely asking 
the qi estioM here — will be more '"eadi ly j;rasped if it is conceded 
tiiat unless there are particularly close relations of solidarity 
bet'.»-ert the school and the vi]laj;, j or neighbourhood, the holidays 
v:.rr we'tl e:-.pose tiie 'school environment* not only lo d e t e r i or a t i tm 
'}> c to wastar,e and per 'naps even to pilferinr,. To avoid this, 
adults should no doubt ;:iake a point of he 1 pin*; at all times to 
keep thin,',s in a proper state of repair antl tt.i care for tiie::i in 
the sense we have defined. Does this not presuppose other relations 
between, the schot)l and the villa^;e or ne i^hbouriiood than those 
su^;j;ested bv the notion of model? F-.ideed, we "lay finally be in- 
clined to consider this notion con t r.id i c tor y since tiie example can 
only remain exemplary if tilers are other links betwuer. the school 
and the local population than those of a model and its imitators. 

1 1 not necessary, furthermore, that the teacher m.ake of the 
* school environment' not a ter.iporary place for doin^; exen'ises or 
^;ivin^; demonstrations but 'his place', almost in the Aristotelian 
sense of tiie p^U-ce where he lives and 'fulfil^' himsulf, to which 
his very existence is attached, or a 1 1 er na t i ve i y that the aduit 
community rer.ard the pou 1 try-h.'juses , >;ardens and plantations sur- 
round inr, tile school 1 not as mod '/Is to be viewed from the outside as 
someone else\s property, but as part of its owii property.^ In fact, 
the alternative is only apparent: in both cases the relations ol 
the teacher with the commur. i ty and tiie environment and the relations 
of tlie adults with the teacier and the school alter in the same 
direction, towards feedback and ttns^ards a s ynune t r i 1 participa- 
tion, thus calling in question the image of the school as a;"i auton- 
omous centre and main focal point of influence. 

Let us now consider how the proposed rural sch.ool ::iay be a 
focal i)oint not only of motivation but t>f imitation. It 'ust he 
borne in m.ind that the question is not the same fcr all poets of 
'the better life'' of which the school is taken a^^ the pattern. 
Its basic ach i evemen t s in this respect concern what, i s nowadays 

1. An expression . often usL'd b> tlie staff of 

IPAR and the sponsors of the reioi-m. 
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referred to as the 'quality of life*: health, the vell-bein^ confer- 
red by hygiene, comfort and the conveniences of life, entertain- 
ment and leisure, and so forth. Let us disregard 
i/t^ this side of the question and concern ourselves only with 
income and growth. It goes without saying that as regards produc- 
tivity the exam'jle can only act as a stimulus if the peasant or 
the craftsman /.is access to the same resources which have rendered 
it possible — o:herwise there can be no imitation - and if increased 
productivity is accompanied by increased resources. It is clear 
that achievement of these conditions does not depend on educi'tional 
reform. We feel impelled to express such an apparently simple 
truth chiefly because it enables us to recall the close and mutual 
dependence of educ:.tional innovation and economic and social inno- 
vation. Another reason is that it is not as absolute as is usually 
thougiit. To prov'^ it not only provides an immediate illustration 
of the reciprocal nature of the innovations but als^s and above 
all, goes some way tcwards answering a possible objection concern- 
ing the . ira] School as a model to be imitated. Let us first take 
th--' ob ' v tion. We know — and have noted in passing iu order to 
point out hiow close the teacher training institute is to the tra- 
ditional model - that trainee teachers do not receive instruction 
as specialists in agriculture, health or crafts, i.e. in the ' - 
cupations jf the primary and secondary sectors. This being so, we 
may wonder what chance the primary teaoher has of being able to 
build up a 'school environment' or of transforming it to the point 
of making it a model for the adult cor.bmunity. One may naturally 
-nvisage par tici"[Ki tion by specialists — or more simply professionals 
in the training provided at the teacher training institute or at 
the rural school. Actually, this training could only become ef- 
fective by radically altering the school model .s^hich is being de- 
fended. Perhaps this "s why the solution is not adopted. Anyway 
the question dous not go unanswered ai.d the answer seems to be 
lacking neither in relevance nor in coherence. It consists first 
of all in recalling that this is too early a stage to give the 
child vocational training and that the purpose is not to make the 
rural school into a technical and vocational school^; and subse- 
quently in recognizing that, in the adult community', teachers 

1. 'V ' 'v/:;'- * .cu : r:- op. cit., p. 11: 

'Tl\e primary school is not an apprenticeship or preliminary 
vocational training school' . 
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cannot replaccj technicians, who should acco.:dingly providtj th^e true 
and prime leadership for adults so that it is even said that pri- 
mary teachers are really only the 'intermediaries* in this respect'^. 
'Teachers will not of course be given the training of the specialists 
of the departments of health, youth, rural developnent and planning 
with whoui they collaborate, but in the village, with the parents 
with whom they are in easy contact, they will be thu permanent 
intermediaries of coiiununity development'^. This analysis stems not 
only relevant and consistent; it also has the virtue of fitting 
in with the limited s i ^ni f i canc'i and scope initially i^nd ever since 
attributed to the teacher's secondary function as community leader. 
1 1 nevur the less lias a se r ious d i sadvan ta^u : i f we can no Ion go r 
see very well how the rural school can serve as a mode^, we may be 
inclined to think that, ultimately, it does not fulfil the role 
expected of it so far as adults are concerned. 

To this new ob j ec t ion there is a p os s ib le new answe r wh ic!i is more 
precise and more subtle than before. The new argumi it in favour 
of the rural school could be two-fold, first distinguishing between 
improvement in techniques and innovation in praxis. Teclmical im- 
provement does indeed call for a competence, techuical proficiency 
and specialisation not always necessary, ;:t least not to the same 
extent, for innovation in praxis. As stated earlier, increased 
productivity is not necessarily accompanied by increased resources 
(if it simply leads to increased production, for instance, which 
may have the opposite effect), so that to serve as a 'Stimulus the ' 
example of the rural school must be com.bined with measures of an- ' 
other so.t. Wj would now go so far as to say, a ter further analy- 
sis, that increased productivity may itself -"^pend on sophisticated 
techniques beyond the reach of the teacher, his training being 
what it is, and of the pupils, given their age; ,but it in no way 
follows, and we can now prove it, that this truth is as absolute 
as it is apparently simple. For one tiling, no advanced technical 
training is needed for certain agricultural practices or fjr thiU 
ude of fertilisers which increase yields. Nor is it iioeded for 
diversification of agricultural produc t ion wh i cii may lead, more 
surely vhaw ::iere increased productivity (which in any case it 
does not preclude) to higher ' -.icoine. 'J he pri::iary ti.'aciier j'.raduating 
froi:: tiie new teacher traip.ir.g institute may, given fairiy simple 
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seems that the rural school may indeed become a vi.ab 1 e mode 1 and 
that tlie teacher may play an effective part in cor;jnunity develop- 
ment. We already know the second side of the argument. Innovation, 
m praxis, which we are cons t r ast iny; with innovation in tecluiiques 
in the narrow sense, concerns not only agricultural practices proper 
but the practical aspects of ori^anizing and manaj;ing production. 
Another thin^ the adul: community could copy from the rural school 
is the way in which its work is thought out, decided on. or^^anized 
and performed, whereby the school becomes a 'co-operative tor thought 
and action*'. And it is by reproducing, v/ithin tp.e cor.ununi ty , the 
part he has played at school in order to establish such .o-operation 
that the teacher can. be^.ome the ctjminunity orj^ani ;:er*^ , We have .:{- 
ready pointed out t!ie frequency uf passages in the official docu- 
ments where, despite differences in the ground^covered and the 
objectives, tiie two forms of --o-ope rat ion merge'. 

Nevertheless, there is still some doubt as to whether the example 
of this rural school will o^t fully and lastingly convincing, whether 
it win be easy to imitate, whether'it will really be transferable 
to the copj'.iunity , and even whether the latter will perceive it as 
such. 

The iiasic problem rei:i.;ins, since the answer to it is uncertain. 
It does not ent.'.rely preclude auotiier iiypo thesis wriich would put 
a new complexion on it by fundamentally changing, in the directiu[i 
already indicated, the relerence model. For tiie first side of tiic 
argument to gatiier its full force, the adult co:;:munity would 'navt: 
to arrive at a clear understanding of the. relation between the 
practical innovatit;as at Liie rural school and better living standards 
wliich cOLiid .be achieved by tr:nsforming the ' co-ope ra t ive for 
fnought and actic/ii' into a proper small-scale production and dis- 
tribution co-operative marketing its products. This would :Hirhaps 
kill two birds with one stone, for to give its true purpose to the 
co-operat'Ve for thought and action' and to give concrete expres- 
sion, wi thill an actual co-operative, to the form and attitudes in- 
volved in co-operation would no doubt facilitate the process of 
imitation and innovation. In our view, this linking of the school, 
on however modest a scaie, to the production and distribution 
circuit would radically change the. present structure of tlit^ rural 
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school. Supposing .'that this could be done without any far-reaching 
change, however, it may then be "wondered whether the example would 
be imitable and even whether it would be regarded as a model which 
one would wish to imitate. At all events, to make the school a 
centre of influence and the teacher 'a schoolmaster according to 
the traditional Western concept' also means making the school an 
autonomous centre," a world with its own laws, and rules, different' 
from the surrounding world. It also means maintaining a school 
environment diffei^ent from thfo environment of the adult community, 
and" making' the teacher, at least when he is in his classroom and 
in this school environment, a man on the periphery of -the community 
This being the case, it may be wondered whether the forms of pro^ 
ducticn and co-operation can be perceived as examples and trans- 
ferred as models. They belong in entirely different contexts 
which may completely change what mi'ght be called the productzon 
relations. To- introduce co-operation and co-operatives in town or 
village in an African setting which has its rules, its t^radition, 
its customs and its economic and social ..structures is something 
quite different from introducing them into scho.ol essentially 
based on the traditional model. From this viewpoint, the transfer 
of everything v:hich improves the Equality of life' raises, the same 
queries, though less acutely, as the transfer of what may raise the . 
'standard of living'. Thus, the whole problem is wH^her, with 
all the innovations imaginable, the school can act upohssthe environ 
ment and transform it by the sole . virtue of its inf luence eind^ex- 
ample, that is, while remaining what it has always been: an inrv^ 
stitution with -its own . s truoLures and s tandards . and from which 
those who are neither pupils' nor teachers are excluded. 

The teache^-Qorj^nunity leader* and a new education 'for young Cameroon 
ia}2S ♦ ■ ■ , • ■ 

We have seen that the new, rural school henceforth has a two-, 
fold funct-ion: an academic function, which is to educate pupils 
in such a way that the fundamental objectives of the reform may 
be achieved; and an. out-6f-scho61 function, which is to provide 
leadership . for the adult communities in. such a way that the new 
generations attending the rural school may find in the adult com- 
munity the most favourable conditions for the nftw way of life and 
forms- of activity for which th^y have been ^rained.' After studying 
the latter function we shall analyse the former, bearing in mind 
our concern to seek the processes , agents and strategies of innova- 
tion. • / \ ' • - ^ ■ 
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To do so and' to investigate 'in the most methodical, precise and* 
reliable manner the innovation introduced by the rural school, we 
shall successively examine the fundamental objectives of this school, 
•that is, the type of pupil it sets out to train, and then its prac- 
tical objectives, i.e. the translation of the fundamental objectives 
into terms of education and training. Then we shall take the educa- 
tional objectives, namely the means — methods , curricula and' time- ■ 
tables — whereby it is reckoned that the practical objectives and • 
hence the- fundamental objectives can be attained. Thus,. by constant 
linking and comparison, we sh'all test the various aspects and* phases 
of the innovation of primary s chooling*. 

The tuo fundcunenial objectives ■ * 

There are two fundamental objectives. .To define the first, it 
suffices to take the definition of ruralization and apply it to 
tihe Cameroonian pupil completing six years of primary schooling. 
'The school of today, particularly in Africa, should not concern, 
itself s^olely with producing bureaucrats and technocrats for whom ' [ 
outlets axe steadily dwindling. It should draw young people's 
attention to the ^many employment opportunities -open to them in the ■ 
primary and secondary sectors. This is whyat the XJaroua Congress 
I put special emphasis on the need for the ruralization of educa- 
tion'^. This is also why '1967 saw the official announcement of 
the need to adapt education, at alt levels y to real social and 
economic needs in Cameroon'^. 'And as the economy of the country 
is essentially rural — based on agriculture and forestry, with* 
even the incipient industrialization being based on the processing 
of the produce of the land — the reform has been called the 'rural- 
ization of education'^, l^atever one may think of the use of this 
term, its definition is clear and its meaning should .no longer give 
rise to the ambiguity which usually occasioned the res ervations ' and 
criticisms. The second objective, orients the primary school towards- 
entrance to secondary education. But it is not so much a question 
of two objectives as of one dual objective: 'the ruralized school 
should at the same time prepare the best pupils to pursue their 
studies, and the remaining bulk^of pupils to integrate into working 

life, using the same curricula and methods in both town and country'^ 

. \ 

1. Address by the Head of State at the IPAR gitaduatibn ceremony, 
Yaounde,. 13 June 19.70. . " 

2. La ri forme -de I'ense-ignement au Carieroun, op. cit., p. 3 (our 
italics). ' 

3. Ibid. , p. 3-. ■ . 

4. Interim report^ 1967-1972, op. cite, p. 12. /' , ' 
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The ^'three .educational objectives 

To attain this dual fjfndamantal objective, the rural school puts 
foremost among its objectives the acquisition of three principal 
abilities: the abi'lity to think and to express oneself, th^ ability 
tip act and the ,a'bility to learn. 'Preparation for life is nowadays 
assessed in .terms of ability rather than of knowledge. The adult 
in our modern societies must be capable of thinking logically and" 
of expressing himself,-; of taking initiatives and of acting, of 
• cpntiriuing to learn in order to adapt himself 'to change and to 
re7train for another occupation if necessary' ^ .' We consider that 
, these objectives 'are unquestionably novel and unques'tionably in 

y harmony with the dual fundamental objective which should be the 
yardstick for evaluating them. To learn to think and to express 
oneself, to learn to learn'^and to learn to act are all just" as 
necessar'y for the pupil proceeding to secondary education as to 
the adolescent prepari-ng to enter the working world who is expected 
to be actively instrumental in transforming the environment, and 
capable of initiative, team work, and rapid and continual adaptation 
.to the new -techniques and new conditions he has helped to create. 
The jus tif i.cation given in, -a great many of the documents seems 
- perfectly convincing in this respect. We" do not think it too early 
to communicate or develop these abilities and this is certainly the 
job 'of the primary school. Furthermore; we are sufficiently well 
acquainted with what' the traditional primary school used to be riot 
to have the slightest doubt about the novelty of the rural school. 
We recognize that acquisition of these abilities gives pupils a 
basic, general training, which could equally well be recommended 
for pupils in another country, or indeed another continent, and is 
just as suitable for developed as for developing countries. But 
this only bears out the value , and validity of the objectives pursued. 
Such training is therefore necessary; only if it were coris^idered 
sufficient as well would it be open indirectly — negatively so, to 
speak — to criticism, i • . 

» The sponsor's of the (iameroonian rural school see things differ- 
ently. The acquisition or development of abilities is a prime 
consideration, but it must go hand' in hand with the -acquisi tion of 

' knowledge, which is itself of two di fferent . types , The first covers 
what may be called instrumental knowledge. In fact the aim of ■ this 

1. Internum reporty 1967-1972, op, cit., p, 15, 
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iristructlion is no different from that of the foregoing training, 
t'he point' being to provide the children with the^ instruments which 
w^ll. enable them to exercise and develop the three principal abil^^ . 
ities. 'As in the. past — and better than in the past — the primary . 
school will of course continueto teach the standard subjects j 

Fyench,. ari thme tic ,;. non-verbal means of expression^.j.^ B^.t _these , 

rooted in . the setting of Cameroonian life and culture , will'serve 
aJ instruments to study s-i.tuations arising" dn the environment and 
t4 find an answer or a solution to th'em' ^ . Acquisition of 'this 
type of .k|nowledge is thus of decisive importance. Indeed, it is 
tlie'key t'p any ruralized primary education, a fact which is not 
alWays understood by ill-advised critics. It occupies as it were 
th^e pivotal position between the. training designed to develop- es- 
sential jbasic abilities and that which will permit, 'at a second 
'St^ge, the acquisition of- a second type of knowledge, a type where- 
by| the rural school in its original form/should be able to attain 
thte- nipw objectives laid down for it: to; train, with, the minimum 
of! drop-outs and repeated classes, young Cameroonians willing and 
abjle CO integrate with their environment the better to.be able to 
transform it.;--^ '/ 

The second type of knowledge that the rural school will endeavour 
•tc instil has the explicit and precis^ aim 'of getting the pupil 
to know his environment well with a view to transforming it'. For 
this purpose two additional means wi'ir be used. ■ Firs t , and probably 
mbre important, the traditional compar; mentalization of subjects^ 
taught .vill be replaced by interdisciplinari ty taken^to its furthest 
possible limits. In our view, this is^a highly desirab le trend . 
:We have attempted to prove elsewhere^, that the more the' fields of 
''study are separated the greater the risk that each of them will 
split up,'and that the more marked^^their division the greater the 
risk of moving towards a deductive;,' teacher-centred form of educa- 
tion placing a good-deal bf emphasis on theoretical and abstract 
knowledge, which amounts' simultanebusly to cutting the teacher off 
from his pupils and ■ the school from the environment. The greater 
the compartmentalization of subje'cts, che^harder it is to prevent 
a similar compartmentalization 'occurring between pupils, between' 
teacher and taught , between school and community. It .is conversely, 
no surprise that's^udy of the environment is the best corner-stpne 

1 . ' La refo rne'- de eyiseigyi ernan t[\au Came r.oun^ op . c i t , , p . 1 3 . 

2, Seminar on the traiyxing 'of t'eaahers by the.irr:erdisaipUnajy _ 
aynten "op, cit,, | ; •: ■ * 
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of interdisciplinari ty-. Such study accordingly occupies an essential 
and increasingly prominent place in the rural school as the abilities 
and knowledge which are its instruments but of which it is the end 
purpose become better developed and mastered. On the one hand, 
therefore, knowledge will be integrated with study of the environ- 
ment: 'the latter is becoming a' subject of study based on obser- 
•vation first of the local environment , then, of a broader environ- 
ment, and replacing the formerly -separate subjects of history, 
geography, -science,' civics, hygiene, child care, economics (home 
or' otherwise) , crop and stock farming, study pf social groups and 
so forth' ^, 'On the other hand, the progress of such study will, 
as suggested earlier, depend on the progress' of integration^, which 
is itself determined by progress in the acquisition of abilities 
and of instrumental knowledge. 

In addition to this initial means there is a second: 'Knowledge 
will be directed towards practical applications. ' The -aim ' is no 
longer knowledge for its pwn sake. The new schc-ol is ridding it- 
self of those encyclopaedic pretensions which transformed the pupil 
into a memory and dissociated culture from- life., . Henceforth there 
are two sides to each lesson: the' pupil, acquires a eertain item 
or items of knowledge, a^d the practical work sessions add to this 
a certain know-how- The school . thereby naturally finds its place 
again within the ^village ' 3. In our view, this latter means will 
be all the. better used as use is also made of the former.- We con-'/', 
sider that know-how is an essential complement to study of the 
environment only in so far as* it pan take concrete material form 
in action on the environment, and it seems Co us. that this action 
should be regarded not^ so much as a prolongation and application 
of study, but rather as part and parcel of it« In this respect, 
we find the text, quoted a little dis turbin^g; it seems to us at 
least. that it calls for explanations and clarification. -.In view 
of the objectives, we approve^he- orientation of the school which 
gives practical activi ti.e^-'fheir place, but we feel that it is not 
sufficient to say that henceforth 'knowledge will be directed to- 
\;ards practical" applications ' ^ .and. conclude that 'the school 



1. La refovme de l^enseignement an Ca/nerouhj op. x:ic.«., p. 13. 

2. Ibid.., p . 14. * 

3. Ibid. 
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thereby naturally finds its place again within the villaae*^. 

Everything thus depends on how the study. of the environment is 
leen and, in particular, how— and how successfully — interd^sciplin- 
arity has been put into practice, To seek to clarify our thinking 
on this problem of how tc make study of the environment open the 
rural school to the environment itself is in fact' tantamount to 

--f-orcTn^njars-Hlwsr-'to~-t:ak€~^^ 

of the objectives, to undertaking a precise dnd practical examina- 
tion of the' means by which this new school intends t.o .achieve the ' 
objectives it has set itself. This examination will not enable 
us to 'pass an iramediate , reliable and final judgement on the reform 
now under .way in Cameroon, but it will at least reveal pertinently 
and precisely the options and gambles on vhich the fate of this 
innovation depends. In. other words, we must now describe arid in-' ■' 
vestigate the methods, curricula and work corresponding to study ' 
of the environment. " 

Method for the study of the environment: the rural school ayxd the 
problem of innovation in education 

The case is the same for the study of the environment as for instru- 
mental knowledge". Its introduction into ruralized education vould 
seem to have been well timed and it appears. to have been allowed 
a sufficieritly important place in the curricula and timetables 
to be able to play the part expected. of it. During the crucial 
third and fourth years of primary education, 'it gradually asserts 
its- importance as the pivot around which knowledge can be integratgd 
whilst the child makes further progress in the instrumental disci- 
plines'2 and, during the 1-ast two years (fifth and sixth), 50% 
of the timetable is devoted to it and to practical work conducive 
to 'the better life* (agriculture, health ,- housing, nutrition, 
child care, hygiene, home economics^ ei:c.)^. It remains to be seen 
whether this knowledge and these activities, the basic^idea and ■ the 
methods which govern their presentation, their integration (inte- 
gration of knowledge, 'and integration . of knowledge with practical 
work) and their transmission, have been chosen in a way which will 
enable them to play their part. This time, however, it is a vitally 
important matter since it touches on nothing less than the basic- 

1. Ld riforme de l^enseignement au Cameroun^ op. cit. , p. 14, 

2. Ibid,; p, 18," ' . \ ■ 

3. ^bid., p. 17, 
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objective of the reform and thus the very essence of innovation. 
' It is not fortuitous that environmental studies occupy . mainly the 
last two years of ruralized education and that they then take up , . 
30% of the pupils' time. They constitute a focal point in curricu- 
lum' planning . It is,' after all, through environmental studies that, 
it is hoped to educate young Cameroonians able to integrate with 
their environment in order to transform it; so it is on environ- 

— raenta-l~-s-tudi-es~t-hat— the— meani-ng--^nd— f-uture~o^f^ r- 

depend. Xo get a clearer picture, to be able to ask informed ques- - 
tions, we. shall begin by describing the syllabus and methods for' . 
environmental studies . • 

• 'We have seen why environmental studies as such are begun. at the 
start of the third year of primary education. In theory, the third 

.. and fourth yearst are for studying the* local environment. The thiid*- 
year syllabus, in fact, is expressly concerned with the learning of 
three things. The- child will be taught to situate himself in time, 
which has hitherto only existed for him as time spent on'doing some- 
thing. .To achieve this, he will. practise telling the time of day 
(day, night, morning, evening, etc) > will note what distinguishes 
one part of the day from another and prepare a timetable for his 
various activities. Similarly, he will learn to situate himself 

. in space by means of. exercises involving the notions of right and 

: left and of direction, etc. Finally, these two types of excercise 
will facilitate the third, which makes use of the preceding ideas 
to give the child practice h\ situating livine creatures in the 
s.cheme of life. Having been helped to perceive the broad scheme 
of .life, he. will be trained to observe the life cycles of plants 
and animals. He will also acquire the vocabulary and instruments 
for studying life whilst being helped- to understand the idea of 
the family. These studies will be combined with drawing and 
manual and community leadership work. 

The .fourth year is planned more- as a prolongation of the third 

. than as a study of the same material in greater depth. It is, in 
fact, reserved for a study of the local environment, and the methods 
.used will be, found again in the last- years of primary. . '^'education . 
Integration is achieved through a syllabus based on topics'^ and 
this knowledge "is ^usually acquired by personal investigation in 

■ the natural and •social environment as well as from information 
leaflets regularly distributed to the s chools . . • * ^ . "^he topics 

1. La r^ forme de ' t' e'nseignement an Camerounj op. cit. , p. 15 
(our Italics) . ■ ' ■ 

2. Ibid., p. lA (our italics). -v 
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are identical fro!n one year to the next but, having begun by study- 
ing the local environment, pupils will pass on. to the regioyial 
enviroyvnent in their fifth year and finally to the Cwnevooniayi 
natiov.^ kfvioa and the world in their sixth year-. 'In the fifth 
and sixth years, the study of the environment will be accompanied*' 
by praotiaal work conducive to a better life. In tha 'school 
environment' gardens and plantations will be cultivated, water 

■supply. laid' on and filters built y dee p latrines dug and bui ldings" 

such as the school workshop put up and maintained. 

We shall examine this study of the. environment 'from^, the point 
of view of innovation, the procedure it follows and .its chances of 
success, just as w.e did first in the case of methods and then in 
that of instrumental knowledge. 

The first observation could be that the third year is much less 
devoted to studying the local environment than to acquiring the 
.-basis and tools directly needed for this study. Although references 
*to the local environment during this year are much more frequent . and , 
Imuch more precise, it still serves only as a reference and back- 
aground. This is why third-^year practical work, unlike that of the 
fifth and sixth years, has no direct connexion with the environment, 
'It consists only of exercises designed mainly to complete the learn- 
ing of the rules and instruments needed to study the enviro.nment , 
It is therefore quite inaccurate to s.ay that the third year is de- 
voted to studying the local environment; .. this, however, is only 
a criticism of the words used and is in no way a' criticism of the 
syllabus, which carries on quite naturally from '-those' for the pre- 
vious years, • /'** 

We shall give more attention to summarizing the syllabuses and 
methods f or ■ the following years, not so much because of the' criti- 
cisms which they evoke -as because of the questions it raises through 
its lack of precision, particularly here in the essential field of 
practical activities and subject integration. For example, it is 
said that the knowledge which is tp be integrated by;'the study of 
topics is going "to be acquired, by means of/information leaflets 
distributed to the schools and by 'personal invjestigation in the 
natural and social environment'. The two methods are completely 
different, however, and the second calls for a- series of approaches 
and rules which must be described and analysed. The essential point, 

1. La re forme de enseignement oil Canerouyi^ op, cit., p. lA 
(our italics) • - a 
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however, is this: nowhere do we s.ee the link which, in an educa- 
tion aiming to- train men capable of integrating with the environ- 
ment "in order to' transform it,sreally integrates knowledge of the 
environment with practical activity. Practical work is normally 
defined by a know-how which is itself supposed to'^be the application 

'of theoretical knowledge, and we feel' this link and this pattern to 
be insufficient for an unders.tanding of environmental studies which, 
as their natural' extension, call- for action on the environment. 

"'We~shal"l~''exp'l"arn~'th~e''"rVasirn~s~f o*^ — ^ 

two successive and complementary analyses. * We fully understand 
that, in order to^ cope with agricultural practical Vork,. a child 
must not be too, young. But x^e know that deeper comprehens'ton of 
the subject leads to an extension of its -study ftom the locality 
to the' region and from the- region -to the nation and to the whole 
world. ..As a result, and this is in line x^ith the educational 
theory implied by this interpretation, the environment can be 
properly and fully studied without practical work. It is there- 
fore readily acknowledged, conversely, that though such work is 
conceived with an eye to 'the b et ter ISf e ' ' of the community, it 
can be performed not in and on the environment proper but in the 

■'school environment'. This is in fact what happens. And it is 
at this point that the link between knowledge and know-how comes 
into its own again and practical activity tends to be reduced to 
practising a technical skill-, which appears to be in contradiction 
not only with the spirit and basic purposes of the reform, but also 
with the new methods that IPAR has itself declared to be necessary 
to genuine study 'of the environment. It should be borne in mind 
that, when it contrasts understanding and learning, IPAR gives 
genuine understanding of a situation a definition including practi- ■ 
cal work as one of its essential elements, thel one which synthesizes 
or integrates all the elements which, go to ma^e up knowledge . This 
practical' work would of course be of no significance or value 
unless undertaken in the actual env,irf.>nment/it is being sought to/ 
understand, and it is this understanding w^ich really situates- ' 
knowledge in relation to action. . In accordance with this logic 
of knowladge, the 'topics -syllabus should really have been backed 
up with a syllabus involving projects in which the children wouldj 
apply and develop at the same time, thrqugh teamwork, their ability 
to think, to express themselves and to act.. 

This is not to. say that . IPAR^is altogether caught in this con- 
tradiction, but just as it combines in. too facile and imprecise 
a manner information from leaflets and 'personal investigation in 
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the natural and human environment', so it^combines knowledge arid 
practical activities, in too. facile a manner and without suf f icieiit ■ 
precision as to their relations and integration, although at the' 
primary level it is perhaps here that the key. to interdisciplin^rity 
is to. be_ found . ' 

Surprisingly, the endeavours of IPAR seem to be [losing their . 
customary precision, rigour and consistency. . l^ether this b.e due 
to" conscious misgivings or. to a largely involuntary and. unconscious*,,. 
_spontaneou s lapise, ho w is the situation to be understood and ex-"" 
plained? The reason is perhaps the "same"7ais"~ttiat wHicH'~ilap¥rs"*'irs 
to attempt, on the other hand, to discover the true nature and the 
true method of ■ environmental study, for we encounter again here, 
in a more developed form and more decisively, the problem already 
stated at the end. of' the previous • chapter which, when spelt out 
in full, reveals the main risk which the sponsors of the innovation 
in. Cameroon took.' ^ 

In studying the adult community leadership function entrusted 
to the primary teacher, we saw that it consisted mainly in making , 
the ruralized school a centre of influence arid a model for ^emula- 
tion. This led us to the conclusion that, when the school was 
asked to become ar^ example to admire and emulate, it was also 
being asked to act upon the environment through its own ,resources 
alone, by. means of its own efforts and using its own specific meaps. 
This amounted not only to laai.ntaining but also to strengthening 
the "traditional model of the school, seen as a distinct, autonomous 
institution and ' as a specially favoured, not to say exclusive source 
of knowledge and wisdom. This prompted us to ask two questions 
by way of corollary: can the innovations needed for adult cbramun- 
ity leadership find their place in the traditional model and the 
traditional, institutional setting? and can the school, even if .. 
ruralized, hope to act on the environment without also conceding, 
that the environment may permeate and act upon it? I . . 

The latter question shows how the foregoing conclusion can be 
rrore generally applied. The school cannot become an example and 
a model for. the community around it unless ijt ids radically different 
irom the traditional school: the ruralized school raus^ be a new 
schoo^l^ ■ For the same reason it must be acknowledged /that it is 
also by counting solely on its own resources, ef foists ' and action 
' that i t, should and can transform itself, and this transformation 
should hold good for all its new functions, not only that of com- 
munity leadership but that' of leadership in the school community 
loo. It must be capable of undergoing a metamorphosis enabling 
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it not only to prepare the adult community to welcome the new gen- 
erations of pupils but also to train the pupils so that they want 
to integrate with their environment and are capable of transform- 
ing it'. There are. two furtiier questions that follow on from those* 
posed, above: , are the innovations necessary for a ty.pe of leader- 
ship in the school community that markedly alters the 'type of • 
pupil. produced compatible v/ith the institutional framework and the 
traditional model in which it is attempted to include them? and 

can~t-he^school-,--even.the.jr.urali.zed...sch^^^ 

people capable of ..integrating with the environment and of acting 
on it without also letring the environment permeate and act on 'the 
school? As- in the case of the questions concerning . adult community 
leadership, we cannot, for the time being at least, answer these 
two with' any degree of certainty. In any case the facts or scien- 
tific evaluation, or both, vill provide an answer. On the'other 
hand, "it is of interest to show here that the process and , the future 
of innovation depend on these questions. We have also tried to . ^ . 
show, be^causj2u.we .also felt' it important * and of interest, that tho.ugh 
we had^ no sure answers to them we had good reason to a^k them. These 
reasons derive from analysis and from facts, and we believe we ind 
the facts in Cameroonian experience itself. We do n'l^t think it- 
possible to« conduct observations in and on the environment , and 
still less 'personal investigations in the natural and. human en- 
vironment'^, without consulting those who live' in it and have 
first-hand experience of it, and without appealing for co-operation. 
Such co-operation_will .be -much truer, closer* and more sustained 
in the case of wo'rk which, to make possible environmental study^ 
undertaken with a view to an active and better life, must have its 
objectives in that environment itself. On the basis of these facts, 
educational, analysis and reflection also lead 'us to ask- similar 
\ qxrestions., \ When considering the curriculum and methods of the 
Wuralized school, we recalled that, .in our view, the decompart- ^ 
Vnentalization- of subjects was / eminently conducive and even n'ec'es- 
sary to the removal of the compartmentalization between the school 
Ind the urban or rural community, ' We\ accordingly maintained that 
environmental study based, as it was by IPAR, on the integration of 
traditional subjects, was likely to help open the school up to an ^ 
^ " 3nment;which'would ceasJ to be foreign to it and. could -be 
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influenced by it. Our demonstration^^ also concluded that recipro- ' 
city was needed. If the. school' opened . itself up to the environ- 
ment in such a way as to'.be able to influence it, an environmental • ' 
study integrating knowledge would be facilitated and interdisciplin- , 
arity would become an educational leality. It seems clear,. how- 
ever t-lia-Jt this' mutual opening-up process and tiiis 'two-way influ- 
ence are scarcely compatible with the model of a school conceived v., 

of as a. 'centre of influence* . .. By ._Vopening_itsel£-.±»XQadLy_,.tjO- _ 

environmental' study.* 2 the ruralized school does not open itself 

■ Co"'£h'6'^environment 'in'^the' "senffe'- that; it the-schooT. — makes-- i-ts~^V 

action-QiL^the e^iyironraent possible; but is it not also by opening » : 
.itself Co the environment, in the sense of allowing it 'to" influence \ 
-it and' act upon it, that 'it will open itself up- to environmental ; • 
study, that is tp say, 'that it will make the educational innovation, v 
of a more integrated form of instruction poss.i.'ble? All these con- 
siderations lead' us and help us to ask t\yi f inal^question: to act 
directly on the environment and to train" those whose business it 
will subsequently be to ttansforra it, the school must itself under- 
go' a transformation and become* what is called in Cameroon the rural-, 
ized school; but for the latter to become a reality, is it not ' 
equally necessary for the environment to ^be instrumental in trans- 
forming the school, an"? should not the school, to ensure its own ' 
metamorphosis, itself call on the environment? 

• This qu^estion is not a criticism of IPAR but a/question regard-'' 
ing. the trO|e import ■ of its strategy and "of its edlicational thinking, 
and at the sahB time a"'question regarding the development o^f;innova- 
tion in the near future. It implies no retracticin of. -anything that 
has been stated and introduces no contradiction Into this study. * 
In Cameroon, innovation could hardly be introduced, otherwise. The 
academic world', the literate public and the school inspectors are 
hardly re.ady io conceive_or even to envisage whajt .^las come to be 
called , -.not /'(re ry felicitously perhaps, the * ruralization of educa- ^'-r 
tion*. I^^the sliort run at least, the impetus w^ill not .come from 
the grass roots, the public at large, whose image of the school - 
ties in with popular expectation of it, namely a means of getting 
on in life, which in turn implies getting into the tertiary sector 
and moving to urban areas. Innovation must therefore start off ^ 

^ trainiyig of teachers by the intevdisQi-plin- 
. ci t. ; ■ . ■ . . 

op. ci t. , p . 12'. ^ ..' 
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from, ah initially small but particularly well-informed group 
determined to' bring about change, which will act as intermediary. 
Such a group could do nothing' wi thout the backing of an enlightened 
political power. Furthermore, we know that time is chort and that 
we must' rapidly break out of the vicious circle to wiiich one is . 
condemned by .the argument 'that to train new pupils there must be 
new primary teachers and therefore also new secondary and univer- 
sity teachers, but only students who have received a new training' 
from infancy could become such teachers . This is a further reason 
for thinking/ that innovation must start off with an intermediary* 
group, on the .periphery of the teaching profession, determined to 
break new ground — even if, 'for the sake of continuity and efficien- 
cy, this means devising a strategy. This explains a great deal about 
IPAR, but the. trend now appears to be towards a form of action in 
which innovation, will take advantage of the established setting 
and make use of the traditional model to the point of extollingit 
for the purpose of imposing itself more firmly. Hence the apparently 
paradoxical' idea of a new school as a centre of influence^ and of 
the teacher as 'die schoolmaster according to the traditional Western 
concept.' To overuse the »"nodel , however, is to run the risk- of 
becoming a slave to it. 

Admittedly, in the case of Cameroon — which cannot be'unique in 
Africa or even rare in the world*— innovation had to originate from 
one foc*al point, proliferating into centres of innovation such as 
the ENlA-CPRs could and surely will be. If these centres are to 
be active enough to do constructive work and to exert influence, 
ho\«iver, there is nothing to stop them seeking out and identifying 
in the environment such elements as may be incorporated in their 
constructive work; or rather, there is nothing to stop them associ- 
ating in thelir work people who may, once engaged , in the work and 
the innovation process, exert in and <on the environment a certain 
influence which will' perhaps be al^l the stronger because they have 
never left 'that environment. The existence of such people, who 
■could be the- real intermediaries for coihniunity leadership, both 
tor • the\adu It *■ community and for.- teams of;Children, in no way contra- 
.-.dicts -whVt' We were .saying previously about the" mentality of . the 
■populat^h: just "as certain intellectuals professing advanced ideas , 
'are not necessarily those \i\\qs e hehavionv will be. the most useful 
■for innovation,* simple cduritry.;".people ^may have of the , school a ■ 
tradi tiorial image unsuited^to the" needs of. the nation while adopt- 
ing in their. own lives behaviour-patterns which could assist a 
ruralized school .in attaining its objectives and sanctioning its 
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innovations. The development of an educational network in the 
environment which it is the ~ai-m-to--transform, firmly ;based oh 
t^hat environnlent and firmly anchored to its strong points, and the 
integration into the education system of 'resource persons' living- 
and working in the community, would help build up around the rural*" 
iz^ school a consensus without which it has little chance of ex-- 
ertmg influence and thriving. Whether in respect of the abilities 
for 3elf-expression and action, agriculture, or health and hygiene, 

"thete ai^e many such people in Africa and indeed in- Cameroon. All 
who know the continent, and t-his country in particular, are aware 
of this'; and anyone else can discover it 'from the already numerous 
and eloquent sociological studies. With regard to Cameroon,, suffice 
it^ to consider, though they are not the only studies or perhaps* 
the most conclusive ones, the ^eux essais' suv les relations ville" 

^•.campagne au 'novd de YaoundS^^ These essays contain a wealth of par- 
ticulars relevant to the problems covered in the present study. 
They show in the first place that the need for change is felt, by 
m*any,^adult communities. It arises from the example of the" town, . 
the' drawbacks . of which country people -^clearly perceive, whilst seek-7 
ing to adapt its advantages ' in and for their village. Adult communis 
leadership 'is 'therefore often immediately possible without the 'ex- 
ample of the school being needed, and' it is in connexion with the^ 
adaptation of urban techniques or solutions to the rural world that 
it shoii^ld be applied^. 

In the case of the. pioneer villages, the studies also show that 
their value as examples andmodels is often somewhat limited.^ The 
pioneer villages themselves, despite the funds put into them to 
make them centres, of influence, f^all far short of expectations^. 
On.e should therefore think ' twice- before* attempting to make the 
school an example for emulation. On-the-other hand, the surveys 
show how adults without any special training or formal education 
are spontaneously capable of organizing themselves to improve their 
lives • ^ " - 



1. Published by the Office de la recherche scientifique et techni' 
que outre mer (ORSTOM) , Federal Republic, of Cameroon.. 

2. Ibid., conclusion, p. 68-"93.' " - • 

3. Op. cit., p. 55-56. V ' • ' 

4. ' Ibid. 
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'A few "pure"^ planters live in improved 'huts , though they are 
the exception. In this connexion, an interesting co-operative scheme, 
for improved housing operates in the village of Ngali I. Thirty 
planters have formed an association and 'each of .them buys two 
sheets of corrugated iron every month, which are given to one of . 
its, members, so that each month one planter roofs his. hut completely 
with them^- Particularly noteworthy is the case of the village of' 
Nkolmguen I 'which has specialized in tomato growing and by its 
example is encouraging the neighbouring villages of Wkolmbene and 
Nkolmguen^ II. * 3 ^ ^Here imitation can come into play and is indeed 
doing so because the model is not more or; less artificially designed" 
as an object of ' admiration. It has been created by the efforts and 
intelligence of young people engaged in transforming their, environ- 
jment, the setting of their day-to-day life. In this context and 
in these circumstances, some assistance in the form of 'education 
would clearly be welcome and very fruitful. 

But for us this example is also reassuring, ,for it shows the 
extent to which, the endeavour to create a ruralized school 'is 
directed towards objectives which truly meet the economic and social 
needs of Cameroon. It is true that the effort to discover the 
right means and the resolve to create imply choices and risks, but 
choices andy risks are inevitable. Those who' have made the choices 
and taken the risks and are continuing to do so deserve respect 
and assistance. So far are we from criticizing the sponsors of 
.IPAR and of the reform that we would be inclined rather, as the . . 
reader will by now have understood, to regret that they have not 
taken greater risks by attempting a more radical innovation; but 
the fact that it is after all a limited and calculated risk. at 
least confirms us in ' the belief that the ruralized school will ^ 
provide fresh opportunities for the. development of the country and_^-- 
■the welfare of its inhabitants. 



1. i.e." those who do not work in towns and have never worked any- 
where ^..but in the village. ^ 

2. Ibid., p. 42-43. \ 

3. ■ Ibid. , p. 49. 
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ACRONYMS 



BEPC 
■BSC ; 
CAFMEG '^^ 

CEP 
CTA 

ENIA-CPR 



ENIA-CRR 



ENIR 

ENS 
INE'- ■ 

IPAR 

. MEG 

MEGA 

SAR 

UNC 

UNDP 

URC 

ZACC 

■ ZAPI 



Brevet ci etudes du premier cycle (Certificate of lower 
secondary s.tudies)' ^ ^ 

Brevet superieur de capacite (Higher prof iciency "certif- 
icate) ^~>-«. 

Certificat d ' aptitud^aux fonct"ioris de maitre ..' 
d ' enseignement . general^-(Certif icate of proficiency as 
teacher of general subjects) 

Certificat d'' etudes primaires (Certificate of primary-- ' 
studies) 

Chief technical adviser (Unesco) 

Ecoles normales d'instituteurs adjoints - Centres 
provinciaux de recyclage (Training schools for assistant- 
teachers — provincial retraining centres) 
•Ecoles normales d ' instituteurs' adjoints - Centres 
regionaux de 'xecyclage , devenues ENIA-CPR (Training " 
schools f or ^assistant teachers, later regional retrain- 
ing centres) _ ■ . " 
Ecole normale d'instituteurs de plein exercice a 
vocation rurale (Rural primary teacher training school) 
Ecole normale superieure (Teachers'- college) 
Institut national d'education (National Institute of 
Education) ... 

Institut de pedagogic appliquee a vocation rurale / 
(Rural institute of education) 

Maitre d ' enseignement general (Teacher of general 
subjects) . ; 

Maitre d' enseignement general adjoint (AsVistant teacher- 
of general subjects). 

Sections artisanales rurales (Rural crafts sections) 
Union natiohale camerounaise (National ' Union of Cameroon) 
United Nation's. Development Programme ^ . 

United Republic of Cameroon ' '^^.^ 
Zones d' action culturelle et xommunautaire (Zones of. 
cultural and community action) - ^ ,^ 
Zones d'action prioritaire integree (Zones >of priority' 
integrated action) ^ i . 
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Annex I: Organization chart of training for 

and by primary education in Cameroon 
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enseignaiits et de leurs cadres. Yaounde, IPAR, 31 December 1967. . 

^ ■ . Production IPAR 1972-1973. Yaounde, IPAR,' October . 
' 1972. .6 p. - .. ? ,^ ' 

^ i ./Rapport interimaire (1967-1972) du Conseiller technique 

principal.;;;.: Yaounde , IPAR, 30 June 1972. 
* ' ^» ■ " ■ ■» . 

. Rapport semestriel' (ler* jujLllet-decembre 1972) du : 
Conseiller techniques-principal. Yaounde,^ IPAR, n.d. 24 p. 

..^ Reflexions sur les ENIA-CRR. ' Leur double roie;' -ieiirs ^ 
programmes.; leurs professeurs; " le deroulement des operations 
(1970-1976). Document de travaM. Yaounde, IPAR*, 16 November 1971. 



. ' ' ' / 
Enseignement.iet developpemeht, L' amelioration du rendenient de 
l*enseigneraerit"^priinaire au cours du troisieme Plan quinquennal 
-(-1971-19-76-)— -Rythmes^et-coutsv-Y-aoundey-IPART--5-^^ ^- 

Formation des eleves-instituteurs et institutrices : objectifs, 
programmes, methodes, horaires de I'Ecole normale. Yaounde, IPAR, 
1st term 1972, 160' p. 

Formation des instituteurs-adjoints. : objectifs, programmes, methodes, 
horaires des ENIA. Document de travail. Yaounde, IPAR, 25 May' 1972. 
•?3.p. ' • . . . • \ 

• " ' \ 

Mise en application de la reforme de 1 ' eT\seignement primaire : 
besoins dii Cameroun en mobilier scolaire. Working document. Yaounde, 
IPAR, l.A January' 1973. 30 p. 

Questionna^-re. d' enquete sur le milieu local du village camerpunais. 
Document de travail. Yaounde, IPAR, n.d. 

■ .,,/.■■ . ■ ■ ' 

La reforme de 1' enseignement^ au Cameroun. Yaounde., IPAR, 10 February 
1972. / . , ^ 

La reforme de 1 ' enseignement primaire pour son adaptation aux 

besoins socio-economiques du.pays. Yaounde, IPAR, n.d. (document 

no. /2). 1 • 

La- reforme: pourqiioi? quoi? comment? Yaounde, IPAR, Fel^ruary 1970 
(document no. 1).. 

'/:■. . - . ■ ■ . ■■■ " . .. ■ .-. • ... 

/S.eminaire pour 1' information des cadres'- administratifs et politiques: 
■ la r4f orme'' de 1 ' enseignemetit primaire au Cameroun, Yaounde, IPAR, 
26-29 March 1973. 

Tableau des principales. decisions orientant les travaux, actuels de 
*1'IPAR-. Corttraintes et perspectives. Document de travail. Yaounde,: 
IPAR, 12. December 1972. ^' ' • ^^.w 

United Republic of Cameroon. Ministere de i'education nationale. 
Secretariat a I'enseignement;. du Cameroun oriental. Avant-projet 
pour urip. a.ide danoise a la reforme de I'enseignement primaire au 
Cameroun,^'- presente par le canal de I'Unicef. Working docunjent. 
Yaounde, IPAR, lA December 1972. 16 p. . 
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To this list of IP^ do Clients should naturally be added all the; • 
educational documents drawn up and produced . to assist the introduc- 
tion of the reform.^ ]( ' 



Documents directly connected with the reform of education in 
Cameroon, " ",,/■'' 

Institut de pedagogie appliquee a vocation rurale. Project CAMR. 
11. -PNUD/FS-Unesco. Report of th3 evaluation mission by Mr. Lestage 
and Mr. Arnaud. ^a'ound^e, 23 January-5 February 1971. 45 p. 

Labrousse, A. Draft-plan of work for the Unesco/IBRD team of' • 
experts in Cameroon. Yaounde, Ministere de ,1'education nationale, 
May 1972. 18 p. . / " , ' . ! . 

Draft request for assistance from the United Nations Development 
Programme to set up a National Institute of Education in Cameroon. 
Yaounde, December 1971. 46 p. o . / 

Seminar on the 'training ^of teachers, by the interdisciplinary 
systera, to use this system in schools. Bouake, Ivory Coast,; 24 
March-4 April 1970. Final Report. 38 p. Unesc'o document 'ED/MD/12, 
Written by Mr. Ader and Mr. Lallez. Paris, 9 July 1970. ' 

Documents of "a general nature malysing the educational 'crisis in 
Cameroon ' 



Les depenses publiques d ' ^seignement etde formation. Evolution : 
1964-1970. Analyse; Yaounde; Ministere d^. l' education, de' la 
science et de la culture, April 1970. ' / 

•Labrousse, A. Les deperditions scolaires et leures incidences sur 
le cout des eleves. -BulZetin d'information/Uews^ Bulletijij no . 9 j, 
September-October 1970. (Ministere dc 1 'education, de la culture, 
et de la formation prof essionnelle) . ' ' ' jj 

.' ■•. ■ ' ' . ".. " , . ■ . 

L' investissement educatif au Cameroun. Amelioration du/ rendement 
qualitatif de 1 ' enseignement primaire. Yaounde, IPAR,, November 
1970. • - ^/ 

■ ■ ■ ■ .f • ■ " 
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preparation du troisieme Plan; .Yaounde. Secretariat d'Etat a 
1' enseignement primaire du Cameroun oriental, 31 March 1971. 

Primary Education in West Cameroon. Some Important Facts. Buea, 
'~SecrTtariTt~^f~St"¥t~fbirTriW^ : ' 

(EPA. 8/16). 

Production de "diplomes. Yaounde, Ministere de I'education, de la 
culture et de la formation prof essionnelle, March 1970. 

Sociological ^studies 

F.ranqueville , A. • Deux essais sur les relations ville-campagne au 
. nord de Yaounde. Yaounde, Centre ORSTOM, 1970-1971. 174 p.. / 

Martiti, J;Y. L'ecole et les societes trad.itionnelles au Cameroua 
oriental, Yaounde, Centre ORSTOM, June 1970. 

' • '• • L'ecole et les societes traditionnelles au Cameroun 

. septentrional. Yaounde, Centre ORSTOM, June 1970. 
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. Questionnaire (8) 

To develop the seviea f^th&Tj it would be helpful if readers could 
record their irnpveaaiona cptdXinform the IBE. ^ (Please write 'yes' 
~^or~''fio'~in~the~sY(^^ 

'be written on the back of thiq sheet,) / 

"■/■■./■■'.■ 

1. Do you find the author *s analysis useful for yoUr own 
work? I n in particular, is^ it: / 

■ ; . . / 

- an adequate survey of the , field? [ ' | 

- a basis for further discussion, and study? I \ • • 

- too abstract to be useful? |. | 

2, With regard to the sources cited, could you indicate any 
recent documents of a similar type which have been overlooked? 




Can you indicate any cases of innovation in your own country 
(or field of specialization) which you feel might have inter- 
est for other countries if adequately written up? Please 
name the person or institution able to provide further infor- 
mation about the project. 



Please indicate your name and address and return this''que.stionnaire 
'to: the International Bureau of Education, Palais Wilson, 1211 
Geneva 14, Switzerland or, when applicable, to your Unesco Regional 
Office for Education (i.e. Baagkok, Dakar or Santiago). i 




